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Separately  and  together,  Bonnie  Susan 
Oathes  and  John  E.  Goodenberger  have 
tackled  many  historical  research 
projects.  Doing  business  as  the  North 
Coast  Landmark  Consultants,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1989,  they  completed  a 
massive  project,  the  Astoria  Downtown 
Area  Historic  Resource  Survey  and 
Inventory  Report  for  the  City  of 
Astoria.  In  this  study  of  the  area 
between  Astor  and  Exchange  and  from 
5th  to  16th  Streets,  they  identified  those 
structures  which  are  of  historical 
importance  and  gave  suggestions 
regarding  their  preservation.  John 
supplied  the  architectural  research  and 
Bonnie,  the  historical.  A  copy  of  their 
completed  report  is  available  to  the 
public  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library.  It 
should  be  referred  to  by  anyone  owning 
property  in  this  area  who  wishes  to  help 
preserve  its  historical  integrity  and  by 
anyone  else  interested  in  reading  a 
lively  review  of  Astoria’s  history. 

Those  seeking  National  Register 
nominations  have  used  Bonnies’  and 
John’s  skills  on  a  number  of  projects: 
the  Wilkinson  farm  on  Clatsop  Plains, 
and  in  Astoria:  the  Conrad  Flavel 
house;  the  Elks  building,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  manse,  and  the  Larsen  house. 


Bonnie  and  her  husband,  Donald,  came 
to  Astoria  in  1980  after  he  retired  from 
the  Coast  Guard.  Tier  interest  in  local 
history  grew  as  a  result  of  the  many 
hours  she  volunteered  indexing 
newspaper  articles  at  the  Astoria  Public 
Library.  Bonnie  was  asked  to  write  the 
weekly  column,  “Water  Under  the 
Bridge:  Astoria,  75  and  50  Years  Ago,” 
for  the  Daily  Astorian  which  she  has 
done  now  for  more  than  eight  years. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library. 

John  E.  Goodenberger,  who  came  to 
Astoria  at  the  age  of  eight,  was  trained 
in  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  He  does  freelance  work  in 
local  history  and  architectural  building 
design.  He  taught  Upward  Bound 
students  about  historical  architecture, 
and  supervised  the  making  of  two 
videos  on  Victorian  and  Craftsmen 
houses  in  Astoria.  These  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  Astoria  Public 
Library.  At  present,  he  is  doing 
interpretative  work  on  the  customhouse 
in  Uppertown  and  teaching  architecture 
to  4th  and  5th  graders  in  Astoria.  In  his 
spare  time,  he  coaches  distance  runners 
at  Astoria  High  School. 
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A  search  for  traces  of  the  presence  of  East  Indians  in  Astoria 


ASTORIA  REVISITED 

And  Autobiographical  Notes 
By  Kartar  Dhillon 


If  you  were  bom  as  long  ago  as  the 
1910s,  you  mark  time  in  decades.  I  was 
born  in  1915.  In  the  1960s,  I  decided  to 
write  down  some  childhood  memories 
about  my  life  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  where 
my  parents  had  taken  me  and  my  three 
older  siblings  to  live  from  1916  to 
1922.  “For  my  children,”  I  told  myself, 
“so  that  they  will  know  something 
about  our  family  in  that  time  and 
place.” 

My  children  grew  up  mostly  in  large 
cities:  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles.  They  might  be  intrigued  to 
know  that  we  used  kerosene  lamps  and 
woodstoves  instead  of  electricity  and 
natural  gas;  that  we  lived  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
ocean. 

Those  memoirs  remained  tucked  away 
in  a  journal  until  this  year,  when  my 
granddaughter,  Erika,  a  filmmaker  with 
a  Master’s  degree  from  the  film  school 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
read  them  and  announced  that  she 
would  make  a  narrative  film  based  on 
the  memoirs.  Immediately  we  were  off 
on  a  journey  of  discovery  to 
substantiate  my  childhood  recollections. 

I  had  written  that  we  lived  on  a  dirt  road 
atop  a  river  bank  of  the  Columbia  River 
near  the  intersection  of  a  large  masonry 
pipe  which  came  down  from  the 


mountainside.  Below  our  house  had 
been  a  meadow,  the  far  end  of  which 
was  lined  with  “company”  houses.  The 
company  was  the  Flammond  Lumber 
Company  where  my  father  had  worked. 

For  factual  data  I  knew  little  more  than 
this.  I  had  not  returned  to  Astoria  since 
1922. 

Return  to  Astoria 

We  arrived  in  Astoria  this  past  summer, 
toward  evening  on  a  weekday.  Where  to 
go?  We  had  no  idea.  “Let’s  check  the 
tourist  office,”  suggested  Erika.  We  did. 
A  tall  courtly  man  named  Jim  Durham 
listened  to  our  purpose  in  being  here. 
He  said,  “Let  me  check  on  something,” 
and  disappeared  into  his  office.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  beckoned  to  us.  “Come 
talk  to  this  man  on  the  telephone,”  he 
said.  “If  anyone  can  help  you,  he  can.” 

The  man  turned  out  to  be  Don  Riswick, 
editor  of  the  Columbia  River  Gillnetter, 
and  he  did  help.  Within  an  hour  he  had 
driven  us  past  the  site  of  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Mill,  which  is  now  the  site  of  a 
sewage  treatment  plant,  past  the  site  of 
my  school,  Alderbrook,  which  is  no 
longer  there,  having  been  razed  before 
collapse  from  old  age,  and  to  the  exact 
site  of  my  family’s  house,  a  few  yards 
from  the  masonry  pipe  which  drains 
water  from  the  hillside.  The  house  was 
not  there.  We  talked  to  a  family  who 
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C  C  H  S  Photo 

Kar  Dhillon  and  her  granddaughter,  Erika  Andersen, 
on  their  visit  to  Astoria 


were  enjoying  the  summer  evening  in 
their  backyard,  which  would  have  been 
our  backyard.  Their  house  now 
occupied  the  meadow  of  my  memories. 


I  explained  to  Jeff  that  these 
men  were  not  Hindus,  that 
not  all  immigrants  from 
India  could  be  classified  as 
such,  that  India  also  had 
Moslems,  Sikhs,  Parsis, 
Jains,  among  others.  I  told 
him  I  could  understand  the 
confusion  about  the  term 
because  in  Hindi,  which  is 
the  official  language  of 
India,  the  word  for  India  is  Hindustan, 
and  thus  its  citizens  are  Hindustanis. 
But  not  all  Hindustanis,  I  explained,  are 
adherents  of  the  Hindu  faith. 


two  men  whose  attire 
indicated  that  they  were 
Moslem.  Prominently 
displayed  in  front  of  the 
man  was  a  “hooka,”  a 
water-cooled  smoking  pipe. 
The  picture  had  been 
labeled  “Hindus.” 


Lorna  Zametkin  and  her  sons  talked  to 
us  and  invited  us  to  come  back  the  next 
day  if  we  wished  to  explore  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  end  of  the  tour  of 
Alderbrook,  Don  Riswick  treated  us  to 
an  in-depth  treatise  on  gillnetting  and 
on  the  current  state  of  the  fishing 
industry  of  Astoria.  Erika  and  I  retired 
to  our  motel  that  evening  shaking  our 
heads  in  wonderment  at  the  amazing 
hospitality  we  had  encountered  on  our 
very  first  day. 

As  our  search  for  our  personal  history 
began  in  the  following  days,  the  issue 
of  names  to  identify  cultures  loomed 
large.  At  the  Heritage  Museum  we  saw 
an  exhibit  of  Asians  who  had  once  lived 
in  Astoria.  I  asked  the  curator,  Jeff 
Smith,  why  there  was  no  mention  of 
Asian  Indians.  He  brought  out  a  picture 
he  had  in  his  office  files,  a  picture  of 


My  parents  were  Sikhs.  The  majority  of 
Asian  Indians— numbering  more  than 
four  hundred  in  Astoria  at  one  time- 
had  been  Sikhs.  However,  as  Erika  and 
I  plowed  through  the  Astoria  news¬ 
papers  of  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  read  the  word,  “Hindu” 
(most  often  spelled  “Hindoo”)  so  many 
times  that  we  ourselves  were  some¬ 
times  forced  to  allude  to  that  term  to 
make  our  meaning  clear,  usually 
indicating  imaginary  quotation  marks. 

If  we  refer  to  ourselves  as  Indians,  the 
assumption  is  that  we  are  Native 
Americans.  That  is  why  we  use  the  term 
Asian  Indian  to  clarify  the  error  created 
by  Columbus  when  he  lost  his  way  and 
thought  he  had  arrived  in  India  and 
ended  up  misnaming  a  whole  continent 
of  people. 


In  response  to  Jeff  Smith’s  request  for 
more  information  about  the  Sikh 
culture,  I  have  given  him  a  copy  of  the 
story  published  in  this  issue  of  Cumtux 
to  keep  in  the  Museum’s  records,  and 
Erika  has  provided  him  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  my  family  which  were  taken 
in  Astoria  studios  in  1916-22.  My  story, 
which  is  titled  “Journey  to  India,”  was 
written  as  a  journal  entry  in  1973  after 
my  first  and  only  visit  to  India. 

On  that  first  research  trip  to  Astoria, 
Erika  and  I  spent  hours  on  a  fruitless 
search  to  find  the  deed  to  my  father’s 
house,  but  we  were  rewarded  by 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Suzanne 
Johnson,  who  helped  us  throughout  the 
afternoon,  dragging  up  enormous 
record  books  from  the  vaults 
downstairs.  I  could  hardly  lift  a  single 
book,  so  heavy  were  they;  but  Shirley 
flew  up  and  down  the  stairs,  carrying 
them  two  at  a  time,  one  under  each  arm. 
Erika  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and 
shook  our  heads  in  disbelief  at  such 
effort  on  our  behalf. 

When  the  courthouse  closed,  we 
repaired  to  the  library,  hoping  to  find 
records  there  of  our  one-time  home  in 
Astoria.  Librarian  Bruce  Bemey  asked, 
“If  there  is  no  house  any  longer,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  information  on  it?” 

“For  the  record,”  Erika  and  I  responded 
in  unison,  “to  find  a  trace  of  our 
existence  here.” 

Once  again,  as  we  headed  for  a  table  to 
begin  looking,  we  were  rewarded  by 
another  manifestation  of  Astorian  hos¬ 
pitality  in  the  form  of  the  editor  of 
Cumtux,  who  sat  waiting  for  us.  “Jeff 
Smith  told  me  you  would  be  coming 
here,”  she  said  simply,  “so  I  came  too 
because  I  wanted  to  meet  you.”  Jeff 


Smith  had  also  arrived.  Seeing  Jeff 
and  Liisa  with  us,  Librarian  Bruce 
Berney  said,  “I  see  you  are  in  good 
hands.”  It  was  Bruce  Bemey  himself, 
however,  who  dragged  up  the  heavy 
bound  volumes  of  newspapers  for  us. 
We  were  sorry  for  all  the  work  we 
imposed  on  him  and  his  staff  and 
could  not  thank  them  enough  for  their 
help. 

At  the  motel  that  evening,  a  message 
was  waiting:  Eileen  Ystad  (from  the 
courthouse)  had  left  names  of  people 
for  us  to  contact.  If  only  we  had  more 
time! 

We  had  to  leave  Astoria  the  next  day, 
Erika  went  back  to  her  work  in 
Hollywood,  and  I  went  to  San 
Francisco.  In  January  we  decided  to 
return  to  Astoria  because  four  days  in 
the  summer  had  not  been  enough.  Erika 
called  the  editor  of  Cumtia  to  ask  if  she 
knew  where  we  might  find  reasonable 
lodging  by  the  week.  “Stay  with  us,” 
she  said.  “We  have  two  extra  rooms 
upstairs.”  Later  she  told  us  she  was 
afraid  we  had  given  up  on  our  research 
and  was  delighted  when  Erika  called. 
We  assured  her  we  had  only  just  begun. 

We  spent  two  wonderful  weeks  in 
Astoria.  It  was  arranged  for  us  to  meet 
people  who  might  have  known  our 
family,  four  people  who  did  have  some 
recollections  of  Indians  living  in 
Astoria.  We  met  at  a  clam  chowder 
luncheon  hosted  by  Helmi  Mellin, 
assisted  by  her  daughter,  Karen.  Erika 
videotaped  the  proceedings  while  the 
guests  told  us  what  they  remembered  of 
the  men  on  “Hindu  Alley.”  Helen 
Johnson,  one  of  the  guests,  remembered 
that  the  men  had  marched  to  the 
Hammond  Lumber  Mill  each  day  in 
almost  military  fashion.  Another  guest, 
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C.C.H.S.  #  10,505-OOD 

The  Dhillon  family  in  Astoria  about  1916.  Sealed  2nd  and  3rd  from  left  in  middle  row 
are:  Rattan  Kaur  (mother)  and  Bakhshish  Singh  Dhillon  (father).  Children  from  left  to 
right:  Kapur .  Karm.Katar.Budh.  The  three  unidentified  men  are  Sikh  friends. 


Aini  Duoos,  remembered  my  older 
brothers  who  had  attended  Alderbrook 
School  with  her.  And  another  guest, 
Virginia  Hendrickson,  brought  pictures 
which  she  permitted  us  to  copy,  pictures 
of  early  days  in  Astoria.  We  learned 
much  about  Astoria  through  the 
histories  of  our  guests  and  a  little  about 
ourselves.  Later,  at  a  dinner  at  Viola 
Abrahamson’s,  more  details  were  filled 
in.  Erika  couldn’t  join  us  for  that  one. 
She  had  missed  two  days  of  running 
through  the  countryside  because  of 


continuous  rain,  so  she  went  swimming 
in  a  pool  at  Seaside  that  evening. 

Gabar  party 

Liisa  and  I  traveled  back  and  forth  in 
time  through  Viola’s  stories,  to  Finland 
and  back,  and  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Finnish  Brotherhood  in  Astoria.  As  I 
listened  to  the  talk  about  Finland’s 
struggle  against  Russian  imperialism,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  struggles  of  my 
own  people  against  British  rule  in  India. 
And  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
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the  blue,  I  remembered  that  this  very 
place,  Astoria,  was  the  birthplace  of  our 
revolutionary  organization,  the  Gadar 
Party.  I  had  associated  the  party  with 
San  Francisco  for  so  long,  I  had 
temporarily  forgotten  that  it  had  been 
founded  right  here  in  Astoria  in  the  year 
1913.  This  was  where  the  weekly 
newspaper  was  established  (to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  languages:  Hindi, 
Punjabi,  and  Urdu),  to  become  the 
voice  of  expatriates  from  India.  It  was  a 
non-sectarian  organization  whose  one 
purpose  was  to  free  India  from  foreign 
rule. 

Earlier,  at  the  luncheon,  while  I  had 
listened  to  the  guests,  I  had  been  struck 
by  the  similarities  in  their  experiences 
and  my  own.  They  were  working 
people  who  had  waged  many  union 
battles;  theirs  were  the  families  whose 
men  fought  the  country’s  wars;  and 
theirs  was  the  grit  and  gristle  of  the 
work  force  that  had  rebuilt  this 
extraordinary  little  city  after  devastating 
fires. 

Our  differences  had  been  external: 
outward  appearance,  for  instance.  The 
Sikh  men  (of  whom  my  father  was  one) 
wore  turbans  and  beards,  a  tenet  of  their 
faith.  My  mother  (who  was  the  only 
woman  emigre  from  India  in  Astoria  at 
the  time)  always  kept  her  head  covered 
with  a  scarf.  This,  and  our  darker  color, 
set  us  apart  from  the  European 
immigrants.  My  people  did  the  same 
work,  however,  and  aspired  to  the  same 
dream  of  a  better  life. 

The  luncheon  guests  had  talked  about 
the  “Hindus”  who  had  lived  on  a  little 
pier  called  “Hindu  Alley.”  “They  didn’t 
bother  anyone,”  they  had  said.  “They 
kept  to  themselves,  went  to  work  in  a 
group  and  came  home  from  work  in  a 


group.” 

“Why  wouldn’t  they?”  I  was  thinking  as 
I  listened.  Where  could  they  go?  They 
had  no  social  halls,  no  church  of  their 
own  as  the  other  immigrant  groups  had. 
They  had  only  the  security  of  their 
numbers  together.  They  were  not  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  larger  society  and  were 
scorned  in  the  press  for  being  men 
without  families. 

Bitter  choices 

These  immigrants  from  India  had  had  to 
make  bitter  choices  in  coming  here  as 
single  men.  India  is  at  a  much  far¬ 
ther  distance  from  Astoria  than  Europe 
is.  The  fare  for  passage  is  much  greater 
than  the  fare  from  Europe.  They  would 
have  had  to  mortgage  their  farms, 
borrow  money  from  family  and  friends 
to  raise  enough  for  a  single  fare.  They 
thought  in  doing  so  that  they  were 
making  an  investment  in  the  future 
when  they  could  send  for  their  families. 
They  didn’t  know  that  their  options 
would  be  shattered  by  racist  laws  which 
singled  them  out  along  with  other 
people  from  Asia  (Chinese,  Japanese, 
Koreans,  and  Filipinos),  and  stripped 
them  of  privileges  that  immigrants  from 
Europe  could  attain  to. 

These  laws,  particularly  the  Asian 
Exclusion  Act  of  1917,  restricted  Indian 
immigration,  making  it  illegal  for  them 
to  enter  the  country.  They  were 
forbidden  the  right  to  apply  for 
citizenship,  thus  the  right  to  vote.  They 
were  forbidden  the  right  to  own  land  or 
from  exercising  any  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  For  the  Indians  this  meant 
that  after  their  sacrifices  to  buy  passage 
to  the  United  States,  they  could  not  send 
for  their  families,  nor  could  they  return 
to  visit  them  in  India  because  they 
would  be  barred  from  reentry  to  the 
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United  States. 

My  family  lived  on  “Hindu  Alley”  for  a 
brief  time  while  my  father  completed 
construction  of  a  house  for  us  on  the 
river  bank.  Except  for  our  one  family, 
the  Indians  were  all  single  men.  They 
spoiled  us  children  because  they  missed 
the  children  they  had  left  behind,  their 
own  or  their  siblings  in  Punjab.  Each 
day  they  gave  us  sweets  and  fruits  and 
saved  the  cream  off  the  tops  of  their 
bottles  of  milk  for  us.  They  were  our 
extended  family. 

There  was  sadness  on  both  sides  the  day 
we  left  for  our  new  home.  The  men 
were  left  without  the  company  of  the 
only  children  who  could  speak  their 
language.  They  were  also  left  bereft  of 
the  daily  interpretive  readings  that  my 
father  provided  for  them  of  both 
English  and  Hindustani  newspapers. 

I  used  to  think  that  my  father  was  lucky 
to  have  brought  his  wife  with  him  from 
Punjab  on  his  third  and  last  trip  home  in 
1910.  But  now  I  think  it  was  more  than 
luck  that  inspired  a  young  man  barely 
out  of  his  teens  to  venture  into  the 
unknown  as  early  as  the  1890s,  when, 
during  his  work  as  a  merchant  seaman, 
he  first  set  foot  on  American  soil.  It 
would  have  taken  someone  with  great 
spirit  and  courage  to  embark  on  such  a 
voyage. 

The  sequence  of  his  travels  evades  me, 
but  we  do  know  that  before  he  settled  in 
San  Francisco  in  1899,  he  had  done 
military  service  in  Shanghai,  Singapore, 
and  Hong  Kong.  On  his  trip  to  the  U.S. 
with  my  mother  in  1 9 1 0,  they  resided  in 
Manila  for  a  few  months  and  arrived  in 
California  before  the  birth  of  their  first 
child.  In  the  course  of  his  work  and 
travels,  my  father  became  fluent  in 


English  which  he  also  learned  to  read 
and  write.  He  taught  my  mother  the 
written  Punjabi  which  was  their  mother 
tongue  so  that  she  could  communicate 
with  her  family  in  India,  and  he  was 
conversant  in  Tagalog  and  Spanish.  To 
this  day,  I  think  of  the  Spanish  word 
“plancha”  as  Punjabi  because  that  was 
what  my  mother  called  the  flat  irons 
that  we  used  to  iron  clothes. 

The  first  four  children  and  the  last  two 
in  our  family  were  bom  in  California, 
and  two  of  my  brothers  were  bom  in 
Astoria.  I  tell  the  saga  of  my  parents  in 
detail  because  they  were  like  kith  and 
kin  to  all  our  Indian  brethren  who  had 
no  families  here  of  their  own.  In 
Astoria,  my  father  helped  the  younger 
men  in  many  ways  because  he  alone 
had  command  of  English  among  his 
fellow  workers.  They  were  untutored 
young  men,  having  come  directly  from 
tilling  the  soil  of  Punjab  to  tilling  the 
soil  of  California  or  working  in  lumber 
mills  in  Oregon. 

My  father  was  at  the  forefront  of  the 
strikes  in  the  lumber  industry,  strikes 
which  brought  about  a  reduced  working 
day  and  improved  safety  measures.  He 
was  the  link  between  the  Indian  workers 
at  Hammond  Lumber  Company  and  the 
whites. 

When  we  returned  to  California  in 
1922,  we  were  still  only  one  of  three 
Sikh  families  in  the  entire  state,  as  the 
result  of  restrictions  by  the 
government’s  discriminatory  laws.  In 
California,  our  lives  were  enriched  by 
access  to  the  Sikh  Temple  in  Stockton 
and  to  the  Gadar  Ashram  in  San 
Francisco.  My  father,  Bakhshish  Singh 
Dhillon,  and  my  mother.  Rattan  Kaur, 
took  very  active  roles  in  both  the  temple 
and  the  freedom  party.  The  laws, 
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however,  were  relentless. 

In  1923,  the  Alien  Land  Law  forbade 
the  purchase  of  land  by  .  .  Aliens 
ineligible  for  citizenship.”  I  can  guess 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans 
had  by  this  time  established  nice  homes 
for  their  families.  I  remember  that  we 
moved  from  place  to  place  wherever 
my  father  was  able  to  find  work.  I 
remember  that  by  the  time  1  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Carruthers, 
California,  I  had  attended  thirteen 
schools,  three  of  them  in  a  single  year. 
That  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  my 
scholarship,  however,  because  at  the 


C  C  H.S.  ft  10,504-OOD 

Kar ’s  brothers:  standing,  Hari  (died  in  WWII  as  a 
U.S.  Marine  in  Okinawa).  In  front,  l  to  r:  Teja  (in 
U.S.  Army),  Kapur,  Budlt  (in  U.S.  Army). 


It  was  not  until  after 
India  had  won  its 
freedom  from  Britain  in 
1947  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  enabled 
Asians  to  acquire  citi¬ 
zenship  through  natural¬ 
ization.  By  that  time 
both  my  parents  had 
died,  and  most  of  the 
people  who  had  fought 
so  hard  through  the 
Gadar  Party  were  either 
dead  or  very  old.  They 
had  grown  old  without 
benefit  of  family  and 


end  of  that  year,  I  was  personally 
tested  by  a  worried  superintendent  of 
schools  in  that  county,  and  because  I 
scored  so  high,  I  was  promoted  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grade. 


While  Erika  and  I  were  perusing  a 
newspaper  of  1916  in  the  Astoria 
library,  I  came  upon  an  item  which 
listed  the  names  of  students  in  the 
county  who  had  made  the  honor  roll. 
The  name  of  my  oldest  brother,  Kapur, 
was  on  it.  Perfect  attendance  throughout 
the  year  was  one  criterion  for  placement 
on  the  honor  roll.  I  pictured  my  mother 
rushing  about  in  our  little  house  in 
Astoria  in  the  mornings, 
simultaneously  saying 
her  prayers,  cooking 
breakfast,  dressing  the 
children,  and  sending 
them  off  to  school.  It 
came  as  a  revelation  to 
me  on  reading  that  item 
in  the  paper  that  she  had 
never  let  us  miss  a  day 
of  school.  Perhaps  that 
was  how  I  scored  so 
high  even  with  all  the 
changes  of  schools. 
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without  a  home  they  could  call  their 
own.  But  they  were  free  now  to  go  to 
India  and  to  return  if  they  chose  to  do 
so. 

Once  again  our  time  for  research  in 
Astoria  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Susan 
Lewis,  an  anthropologist,  graciously 
came  to  talk  with  us.  She  suggested 
further  reading  in  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  libraries  in  Portland. 

On  our  last  day,  we  managed  to  see 
Denise  Albom  to  tell  her  how  much  we 
had  appreciated  her  article  in  the  Winter 
1989  issue  of  Cumtux.  Although  she 
was  hard  at  work,  she  took  time  out  to 
exchange  bibliographies  from  her  own 
research  with  Erika,  who  was  delighted 
to  share  her  insights  with  Denise,  and  to 
compliment  Denise  on  the  com¬ 
prehensive  research  she  had  done  in 
writing  her  excellent  article. 

Erika  is  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
Dhillon  family.  I  wish  she  could  have 
known  my  father  (her  great 
grandfather).  He  had  an  imposing 
presence:  six  feet  three  inches  tall,  a 
military  carriage,  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  all  set  off  by  his  turban  and  beard. 
My  mother  would  seem  petite  by 
contrast,  but  she  too  commanded 
attention  (perhaps  curiosity)  by  her 
floor-length  skirts  and  headdress,  a 
costume  which  she  maintained  even 
into  “flapper-era"  styles  of  knee-high 
hemlines. 

Erika  marvels  at  my  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  frankly,  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
too.  I  always  thought  that  children’s 
retention  of  their  earliest  memories 
started  ai  a  later  age,  but  now  I  think  it 
starts  as  early  as  two  or  three. 
Otherwise,  I  can’t  account  for  all  the 
things  I  remember.  Erika  is  fascinated 


by  the  beauty  of  Astoria,  its  rivers  and 
mountains  and  woodlands.  “It’s  just  as 
you  described  them,”  she  says,  but  I 
don't  think  I  could  ever  describe  the 
beauty  of  Astoria  adequately. 

I  remember  much  more  than  I  have 
written.  I  remember  streets  clogged 
thick  with  golden  daffodils.  I  remember 
pussy  willows— what  an  incredibly 
exotic  plant!  I  am  sure  I  will  never  be 
able  to  describe  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  vision  of  blackberry 
juice  glistening  in  the  sun. 

Our  work  has  just  begun.  Although  I 
have  a  completed  manuscript  and  Erika 
is  already  at  work  on  her  film  based  on 
my  manuscript,  my  story  is  not  yet 
finished.  I  will  not  be  content  until  I 
learn  more  about  the  time  and  place  of 
my  origins.  We  will  be  spending  many 
more  hours  digging  up  the  past  in  dusty 
tomes.  I  have  discovered  that  the  dust 
clears  away  quickly  when  new  light  is 
shed  upon  it. 

An  interesting  discovery  for  me  was  a 
definition  of  the  “Barred  Zone.”  In 
1917,  the  Immigration  Act  stopped 
immigration  from  Asia  by  the  following 
delineation:  “An  imaginary  line  was 
drawn  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Aegean  and  Black  Seas, 
through  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  Ural  River, 
and  then  through  the  Ural  Mountains.” 
All  people  living  in  areas  east  of  the 
line,  which  came  to  be  called  the 
“Barred  Zone,”  were  denied  entry  (to 
the  United  States)  from  then  on.  Asian 
Indians  were  among  the  excluded. 

©1995  Kartar  Dhillon 
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A  former  resident  of  Astoria  describes  her  visit  to  India,  her  parent  s  homeland 


JOURNEY  TO  INDIA 

By  Kartar  Dhillon 


I  sit  in  a  courtyard  warming  myself  in 
the  early  morning  sun  of  an  Indian 
winter.  The  sun  is  an  enormous  red- 
orange  disc  almost  touching  the  earth. 
Great  flocks  of  green  parrots  have  been 
flying  away  from  it  the  past  half-hour. 
They  perform  these  flights  as  a  daily 
ritual  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  Their 
numbers  are  interspersed  with  flocks  of 
crows,  flying  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  same  time. 

The  local  train  comes  thundering  from 
the  east,  spewing  noise  and  smoke  onto 
the  sleepy  dew-drenched  countryside. 
A  bullock-drawn  cart,  loaded  with  grain 
for  the  bazaar,  waits  for  the  iron 
monster  to  pass. 

My  hostess,  visible  through  the  open 
kitchen  door,  is  serving  and  preparing 
breakfast  for  ten  or  twelve  of  us: 
children,  relatives,  guests.  She  sits 
cross-legged  on  an  inch-high  stool  in 
front  of  a  “choola,”  the  charcoal- 
burning  stove  which  resembles  a  milk 
bucket.  A  shaft  of  sunlight  pierces  the 
smoke  in  the  room  and  glances  off  a 
stack  of  gleaming  brassware.  The 
brassware:  a  work  of  art,  a  painter’s 
dream,  but  for  my  hostess,  mere 
culinary  equipment. 

She  has  neither  heat  nor  refrigeration, 
neither  sink  nor  running  water.  With 
deft  manipulations  of  pots  and  pans 
over  the  single  burner,  she  has  prepared 
tea,  eggs,  pudding,  pan-bread.  The 


children  sit  cross-legged  on  the 
cobblestone  floor  and  eat  the  food  she 
hands  them. 

Sparrows  fly  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
The  windows  are  barred,  but  have  no 
glass.  The  wooden  shutters  have  been 
opened  to  let  in  the  freshness  of  the  new 
day. 

A  universal  tableau  of  Indian  mothers 
in  their  kitchens,  their  children  huddled 
close  to  the  warmth  of  the  hearth-fires, 
while  they  create  the  magic  of  their 
cuisine.  Warmth,  love,  hospitality. 
Peace.  Shanti.  Shanti  is  the  word  for 
peace,  peacefulness.  Shanti  is  also  the 
name  of  my  lovely  hostess. 

Jeetho,  the  domestic  worker,  comes 
from  across  the  neighboring  field  to 
wash  the  breakfast  dishes.  Her  two 
infant  sons  come  with  her;  a  third  is  still 
in  her  womb.  The  children  play  silently, 
without  toys.  They  make  no  demands 
on  their  mother.  She  polishes  the  pots 
and  pans  with  ashes  held  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  then  scrubs  the  kitchen  floor. 
She  will  close  the  shutters  against  the 
sparrows  when  she  has  finished,  and 
Shanti  will  remove  her  shoes  before  she 
enters  to  prepare  the  next  meal. 

Milk-buffalo  drowse  in  the  sun  near  our 
house.  Crows  perch  on  them  and  peck 
at  the  insects  which  inhabit  their  thick 
coats.  Crows  are  a  sassy  lot— they  are 
bold  and  raucous  as  geese.  I  am  told 
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that  if  someone  injures  a  crow,  he  will 
be  attacked  by  them.  1  am  also  told  that 
if  a  bat  should  attach  itself  to  your  flesh, 
part  of  your  flesh  will  be  tom  out  before 
it  can  be  released.  Yet  in  the  tiny 
thatched-roof  hut  next  door,  bats  have 
found  a  home  in  the  thatch.  I  can  see 
them  float  out  at  dusk.  The  human 
inhabitants  express  no  fear. 

India  is  a  gentle  place.  Even  dogs  sit  at 
respectful  distances  from  the  people. 
They  never  beg,  never  whine.  In  some 
villages,  the  dogs  are  fed  by  residents  at 
random.  No  one  owns  a  dog,  but  the 
dogs  who  have  chosen  to  adopt  a 
village,  guard  all  the  houses  against 
outsiders.  People  set  food  outside  their 
locked  doors  for  the  animals. 

I  am  served  dinner  in  the  company  of 
my  host.  Shanti  remains  in  the  kitchen, 
sending  piping  hot  food  to  the  table. 
The  children  wait  on  us.  My  host  is  a 
delightful  raconteur.  He  entertains  me 
with  stories  of  his  life  in  military 
service.  He  tells  charming  anecdotes  of 
family  history,  but  I  am  miserable. 

Can't  we  all  be  together?  My  hosts  are 
gracious.  Changes  are  made.  The 
charcoal  burner  is  brought  to  the  bricks 
of  the  living  room  floor,  a  brass  um  of 
water  placed  near  it.  An  Indian  kitchen 
can  be  moved  anywhere.  Shanti  has 
told  me  how  she  prepared  the  family’s 
food  with  a  charcoal  stove  on  the  floor 
of  their  train  compartment  during  their 
military  travels. 

Now  we  are  all  together.  Tradition  has 
been  broken  and  I  think  everyone  likes 
it.  The  coals  glow  hot  and  red,  and  in 
the  coziness  after  dinner,  we  play  chess, 
children  and  adults  alike.  Children  are 
no  longer  waiters;  they  are  our 
companions. 


Today  is  the  birthday  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh,  the  tenth,  last,  and  most  heroic 
of  the  Sikh  gurus.  I  catch  a  whiff  of  the 
Arpege  which  I  brought  as  a  gift  for 
Shanti  from  the  London  Free  Port.  I 
smile  as  she  enters  the  room.  “Are  you 
using  the  perfume  in  honor  of  his 
birthday?” 

“Yes.”  She  is  smiling  too.  “But  I’m 
not  using  it.  I  sprinkled  some  on  the 
holy  book.  It’s  for  him,  not  for  me!” 

Meeku,  little  ten-year-old  Meeku  whom 
I  have  come  across  the  world  to  see, 
asks  my  permission  to  use  his  rifle.  I 
am  flattered  that  he  asks  my  approval, 
but  I  am  appalled  at  his  request.  It  is 
his  rifle,  however,  given  to  him  by  his 
doting  Indian  family,  and  there’s 
nothing  to  stop  him  from  using  it  except 
my  expressed  distaste  for  guns.  I  say, 
“Be  careful  not  to  kill  anything.” 

“We  just  want  to  scare  crows  away 
from  the  wheat  field,”  he  says,  but  that 
afternoon  one  of  the  older  boys  walks  in 
carrying  a  dead  sparrow.  Its  death  was 
an  accident;  it  had  darted  into  the  line 
of  fire. 

Meeku  puts  away  the  rifle  and  plays 
with  a  slingshot.  There  is  no  further  talk 
of  rifles. 

Concern  for  this  little  boy’s  welfare  has 
brought  me  from  the  other  end  of  the 
planet.  He  has  come  from  San 
Francisco  to  be  entered  in  a  boarding 
school  in  Chandigarh.  In  coming  here, 
I  have  also  fulfilled  my  own  obsession 
with  the  land  of  my  ancestors.  I  had 
grown  old  waiting  for  this  opportunity, 
and  I  am  here  now,  discovering  my 
roots. 

With  the  resiliency  of  childhood,  the 


boy  has  become  a  part  of  his  extended 
Indian  family.  Watching  him  and  the 
family  together,  I  am  no  longer  worried 
on  his  behalf. 

1  pull  a  ligament  in  my  knee  and  am 
forced  to  hire  a  bicycle  riksha  for 
transportation.  I  have  wrapped  a 
blanket  around  me  for  protection 
against  the  fierce  cold.  The  cyclist  has 
bare  feet  thrust  into  worn  sandals.  A 
thin,  ragged  shawl  flaps  in  the  wind  as 
he  pedals.  His  trousers  are  frayed 
pajama  bottoms.  I  wonder  how  he  has 
strength  enough  in  his  skinny  body  to 
pump  the  heavy  bicycle. 

We  talk,  the  cyclist  and  I.  In  response 
to  my  questions,  he  quotes  the 
politicians:  “Vote  for  us  and  we  will 
end  your  poverty,  they  say.  But  after  we 
elect  them,  they  forget  that  there 
is  poverty.” 

I  cannot  forget  it.  There’s  a  man  I  can 
see  right  now,  sleeping  under  the  pillars 
of  a  bridge.  In  this  cold!  He  has  only 
rags  covering  him.  Perhaps  for  someone 
with  pockets  full  it  could  be  possible  to 
forget  poverty.  People  look  prosperous 
here  in  Punjab.  They  are  well-groomed 
and  well-dressed.  But  last  night  in  the 
train  depot,  I  almost  stumbled  on  what 
looked  like  gray  bags  of  mail  lined  up 
on  the  floor.  They  were  actually  people 
sleeping,  homeless  people. 

I  paid  the  riksha  driver  double  the  fare. 
Meeku  scolded  me.  “You  only  make  it 
worse  for  the  next  person,”  he  said.  He 
was  right.  Indians  have  to  live  with  the 
poverty.  I  would  soon  escape— and 
escape  from  my  guilts  also. 

Jeetho,  the  servant-girl,  gives  birth  to 
another  boy.  She  is  the  envy  of  the 
neighborhood.  “The  luck  of  some 


people!”  they  all  say.  Boys  are  an  asset. 
Wage-earners.  Providers.  Girls  are 
born  only  to  be  given  away.  And  with 
dowries.  The  theory  behind  the  dowry 
is  that  the  girl  then  becomes  the  liability 
of  her  husband  who  must  provide  for 
her  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

One  day,  I  climb  aboard  the  noisy  train 
and  go  to  seek  my  former  husband’s 
village.  It  is  where  I  would  now  be 
living  if  he  and  I  had  been  able  to 
follow  our  dream  to  come  to  India— and 
if  we  had  stayed  married. 

I  am  made  welcome  by  my  husband’s 
family  although  my  arrival  was  not 
announced  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  them. 
They  persuade  me  to  stay  with  them  for 
many  days.  I  arise  with  the  rest  of  the 
household  and  bathe  with  cold  water 
freshly  pumped  from  the  earth.  It  is 
pitch  black  night.  1  bathe  in  the  open  in 
the  courtyard,  wearing  a  cotton  gown 
for  privacy.  The  water  is  warm  enough, 
not  cold  like  stored  water.  I  change  into 
dry  clothes  in  a  comer  of  the  stone- 
floored  bedroom.  It  is  four-thirty  in  the 
morning.  The  young  mother  of  the 
family  has  arisen  even  earlier  and  has 
tea  ready  for  me. 

Permanency.  That  is  India.  These  are 
the  rooms,  the  house,  the  courtyard 
where  my  husband  was  bom  and  lived 
as  a  child.  These  are  the  rooms  where 
his  father  lived  before  him,  and 
his  father’s  father.  This  is  where  he 
would  be  living  now  if  he  were  still 
alive,  and  where  I  would  be  living.  In 
the  Indian  way,  I  would  belong  to  my 
husband’s  family,  my  destiny  forever 
intermingled  with  theirs.  A  son  never 
leaves  his  father’s  house. 

“Why  don’t  children  in  America  love 
their  parents?”  I  am  asked. 
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“But  they  do!” 

“How  can  they?  What  kind  of  sons 
would  go  off  and  leave  their  parents?” 

Here  again,  in  a  village,  the  same 
tableau  of  kitchen  rituals:  churning 
butter  from  buffalo  milk,  kneading 
fresh  dough  for  bread.  Woman’s  work, 
just  as  man’s,  starts  before  dawn  and 
continues  through  the  day  and  into  the 
night.  No  servants  here.  The  young 
wife-mother-daughter-in-law  does  it  all. 
The  one  who  must  bring  a  dowry  to 
offset  her  being  a  liability! 

She  feeds  the  children,  then  combs  and 
braids  them,  boys  and  girls,  and  sends 
them  off  to  the  village  school  to  sit 
three  to  a  desk  on  straight-backed 
wooden  benches  for  hours  and  hours 
throughout  the  day,  no  recesses,  no 
sport  curriculum.  A  few  minutes  for 
lunch  and  study,  study,  study  to  make 
up  for  the  years  of  illiteracy  imposed  by 
foreign  rule.  Education  with  a 
vengeance! 

Villages  that  do  not  have  a  school 
building,  have  the  children  bring 
gunny-sacks  from  home  for  protection 
against  the  cold  earth  on  which  they 
must  sit  all  through  the  day.  The  earth 
does  make  a  good  slate.  It  can  be 
wiped  clean  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  used  again. 

I  take  the  cold  baths  to  prove  myself  the 
equal  of  my  hardy  people.  For  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  prove.  They  do  what 
they  must,  the  way  it  has  been  done 
through  the  centuries. 

When  the  village  bells  toll  in  the 
temples  each  morning,  it  is  only  the 
men  who  attend  the  prayers.  The 
women  are  busy  stoking  the  hearth 


fires.  Their  chants  can  be  heard  in  the 
kitchens. 

The  first  day  of  each  month  is  a 
religious  celebration.  I  am  taken  to  the 
Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar  to  be 
shown  such  a  celebration.  We  go  to  the 
community  kitchen  for  our  free  meal,  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  Sikh  faith:  food,  free 
of  charge,  for  all  worshipers.  1  am 
astonished  to  find  myself  surrounded  by 
scores  of  young  Americans.  All  are 
welcome. 

At  home,  I  ask  the  beautiful  teen-age 
daughter  of  the  family  how  often  she 
attends  the  Golden  Temple. 

“I  have  never  gone,”  she  says. 

“Never!”  Only  ten  miles  removed  from 
the  world-famed,  most  highly  revered 
of  all  Sikh  temples— and  she  has  never 
been  there?! 

Her  mother  quickly  explains:  “It  would 
be  unseemly  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  be 
looked  upon  by  strangers.  People 
would  not  consider  her  a  fit  bride.” 

Her  mother,  like  all  the  other  women  of 
the  household,  wears  a  loose  scarf  on 
her  head.  She  is  quick  to  draw  it  across 
her  face  when  her  father-in-law  appears 
or  when  she  finds  herself  in  the 
presence  of  men  other  than  her 
husband. 

“Why?”  I  ask. 

“Because  it  would  be  shameful.  It 
could  incite  lustful  desire." 

“Then  I  must  be  considered  extremely 
brazen!”  I  exclaim. 

“Oh.  no!  You  are  our  elder.  You  are  as 


a  mother  to  us.  The  eldest  brother’s 
wife  is  respected  by  all.” 

How  generous  they  are.  They  forgive 
me  my  divorce,  my  shorn  hair,  my 
ignorance  of  their  values. 

I  am  served  dinner  with  the  men  of 
the  house.  I  am  seated  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  men  to  receive  the  many 
guests  who  come  to  pay  their  respects 
to  me.  I  am  an  elder.  I  am  their  dead 
brother’s  wife.  I  am  a  foreigner.  I  am 
their  guest. 


According  to  Indian  poetry,  a  guest,  a 
“prouna,”  is  the  most  important  person 
in  the  house. 

©  1995  Kartar  Dhillon 

Kar  Dhillon’s  stories  have  been  printed 
in  the  books,  Growing  Up  Asian 
American,  ed.  by  Maria  Hong,  Bill 
Adler  Books  1993  and  Making  Waves: 
An  Anthology  of  Writings  By  and  About 
Asian  American  Women,  ed.  By  Asian 
Women  United  of  California,  Beacon 
Press,  1989. 


America  Calls  from  Castle  Walls 

by  Cecelia  Mae  Beyler 


The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  chapter 
of  the  book,  America  Calls  from  Castle 
Walls,  by  Cecelia  Mae  Beyler,  titled, 
“ Astoria ,  Oregon,  At  the  Mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  ”  This  book  was  published  in 
1957  by  Metropolitan  Press  for  B  inford 
and  Morts  who  granted  permission  to 
reprint  it.  Irja  Thompson  Curtis  loaned 
a  copy  of  the  book  and  suggested  that 
we  print  a  portion  of  it. 

As  the  train  rolled  in  to  Astoria  over  a 
railroad  built  on  piling,  water  was  on 
both  sides  of  us,  under  all  the  docks  to 
our  left,  and  the  wide  Columbia  River 
itself  was  to  our  right  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  I  learned  later  that  the  river  is  seven 
miles  wide  at  its  widest  before  reaching 
the  bar  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Captain 
Robert  Gray’s  early  crossing  of  this  bar, 
after  days  of  waiting,  and  his  final  entry 


into  the  river,  left  records  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  water. 

At  Astoria  the  river  looks  more  like  a 
bay  than  a  river.  Some  long-time 
residents  of  Astoria  told  me  of  lifting 
planks  from  some  of  the  piling  streets, 
and  of  catching  fish  from  the  waters 
underneath.  Also  that  the  washing  and 
surging  waters  under  their  church 
blended  in  the  services  on  Sunday 
morning. 

The  dream  of  pioneers,  and  of  travelers 
of  today,  has  been  that  of  a  great  bridge 
to  be  built  across  the  river  from  Astoria 
to  the  nearest  point  on  the  North  Shore, 
or  the  Washington  State  side.  Recent 
articles  in  the  press  indicate  engineers 
are  still  studying  and  planning  for  this 
construction.  The  bridge  would  need  to 
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be  about  four  miles  long,  and  I’d  like  to 
drive  over  it  some  day. 

I  have  been  on  one  of  the  river’s  islands 
to  watch  the  horses  haul  in  their 
treasures  of  salmon.  1  gaffed  one  of  the 
big  ones  from  the  net  of  a  gilnetter’s 


boat.  This  salmon  was  long  enough  to 
reach  to  my  ears,  as  I  tried  to  hold  him 
up  before  me. 

I  have  crossed  this  river  by  ferry  also, 
which  helped  me  to  realize  its  size.  I 
had  also  noted  the  drizzling  “rain,”  as 


Courtesy  of  B inford  and  Moris 


Miss  Cecelia  Mae  Beyler ,  about  1940,  Astoria  teacher  from  1919-1936. 
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we  stepped  from  the  train  at  the  Astoria 
depot  on  this  first  entry  into  the  city. 

I  stopped  at  the  Weinhard  Hotel,  in 
August  of  1919,  until  I  could  find  an 
apartment,  or  a  room  in  some  home. 
This  hotel  has  long  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  replaced  by 
business  houses. 

I  first  called  on  the  city  superintendent, 
Mr.  Hussing,  who  is  still  in  educational 
work  in  Idaho,  I  learned.  He  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  me  except  by  photo,  but  he  had 
written  me  some  data  about  Astoria, 
and  about  some  school  conditions 
and  locations.  I’ll  always  remember  the 
box  of  Hoeffler’s  Centennial  chocolates 
Mr.  Hussing  gave  me.  They  were  so 
choice  and  a  nice  antidote  for  a  lonely, 
damp  and  rainy  evening.  He  also  took 
me  to  the  4-room  school  where  I  was  to 
be  principal  and  to  teach  fourth  grade.  I 
found  a  home  near  the  school  where  I 
could  room  and  board  for  that  first  year. 

My  landlady  was  a  lover  of  music, 
and  sang  beautifully,  I  thought.  As 
music  has  been  one  of  my  inspirations 
since  childhood,  she  helped  by 
introducing  me  to  members  of  music 
clubs  and  choir,  who  appeared  in  robes 
every  Sunday  at  morning  services  for 
three  years,  with  their  two  or  three 
numbers  each  time. 

I  did  more  solo  singing  and 
participation  in  group  singing 
productions  in  my  seventeen  years  in 
Astoria  than  during  all  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I  almost  wore  out  the  song,  “Out 
Where  the  West  Begins.”  I  could  sing  it 
with  sincerity,  for  the  lyrics  had 
interested  me  in  the  West  many  years 
before,  when  I  still  lived  in  Ohio.  I 
vowed  then  to  go  West  some  day. 


My  first  step  westward  was  to 
Wyoming,  then  Utah,  and  later  to 
Oregon  and  New  Mexico-having 
taught  in  each  state  for  a  period. 

After  one  year  in  Astoria,  I  learned  that 
Taylor  School  in  West  Astoria  was 
losing  its  principal,  and  I  applied  for  the 
position.  My  students  and  patrons  had 
been  so  cooperative  in  the  smaller 
school,  and  I  tried  for  that  cooperation 
again  as  I  moved  to  Old  Taylor,  as  it 
was  often  named;  it  had  truly  ministered 
long  to  educational  needs  of  the  young 
of  the  area.  Taylor  had  eight  rooms,  an 
opportunity  room,  and  three  portables 
circling  the  main  building.  We  had 
eleven  teachers,  plus  music  and  art 
teachers,  a  school  nurse,  and  over  four 
hundred  students. 

Yes,  we  marched  in  and  out,  up  and 
down  the  steps.  I  took  the  “Awkward 
Squad”  after  school,  for  those  who 
didn’t  march  well— until— the  fateful  day 
when  the  engineers  and  the  school 
board  said  “No  more  marching.”  We 
were  found  to  be  located  on  a  gradually 
“slipping  hill,”  and  the  steady  beat  of 
marching  feet  was  bad  for  the  aged  and 
deteriorating  building. 

This  all  meant  a  new  school  in  time; 
teachers  and  students  soon  spread  the 
news  from  home  to  home,  for  the  sale 
of  bonds  for  a  new  building.  The  bond 
election  went  over  nicely,  and  a  thirty- 
room  new  building  was  erected  on 
school  property  in  the  Astor  Court 
section.  The  new  school  absorbed  the 
older  and  smaller  school  already  on  this 
location. 

The  thrill  of  the  new  setting,  new 
buildings,  and  new  offerings  of  many 
types,  inspired  teachers,  students, 
parents  and  patrons  alike.  We  tackled 
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elaborate  programs,  costuming  as  many 
as  178  students  for  one  program;  we 
organized  intra-mural  and  inter-school 
contests;  we  took  part  in  debates, 
presented  operettas,  held  art  and 
spelling  contests;  we  also  had  carnivals, 
built  floats  for  parades,  conducted 
endless  tests  in  all  branches  of 
education.  In  one  six-month  period,  not 
a  single  tardy  score  was  made  by  the 
entire  student  body,  including  the  first 
through  the  ninth  grades. 

I  never  worked  so  hard  at  any  other 
school  except  one,  but  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  teachers,  students,  and  patrons, 
are  a  joy  and  inspiration  to  review. 

Besides  school  responsibilities,  1  did 
much  musical  work  on  the  side.  I  was 
also  Astoria  City’s  and  Oregon  State’s 
president  for  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club;  1  was 
active  in  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women;  also  chairman  of 
the  Astoria  Regatta  Parade  for  one  year; 
I  gave  speeches  at  men’s  clubs,  and 
educational  organizations.  Many  times 
I  attended  national  conventions  of  these 
groups,  and  1  have  recently  added 
toastmistresses  to  my  club  activities. 
There  is  but  one  position  lacking  in 
relation  to  my  church  service,  that  of 
minister  or  preacher-but  every  other 
department  of  church  work  has  had 
some  of  my  help  and  official  tenure. 

I  shall  always  feel  that  my  character  and 
education  have  been  improved  through 
the  contacts  of  varying  associations.  In 
Astoria  we  teachers  at  Gray  always  had 
our  monthly  “bridge”  parties,  which 
still  functions,  though  new  members 
have  been  added.  I  also,  as  principal, 
tried  to  have  a  special  dinner  or  party 
each  year  for  my  faculty.  I  found  these 
added  to  our  unity  and  understanding. 


Among  other  Astoria  firsts  were:  I 
climbed  the  local  Saddle  Mountain  with 
the  Angora  Club  of  hikers;  a  boy  friend 
taught  me  trout-fishing— and  what 
streams  Oregon  has  for  fishing.  Then  I 
dug  clams,  learned  how  to  “dress” 
crabs,  and  to  prepare  little-neck  clams 
and  how  to  eat  them. 

After  sixteen  years  in  Astoria,  1  asked 
our  superintendent  if  he  ever  received 
contracts  for  exchange  positions  with 
other  schools.  He  said,  “No,”  but  the 
next  day  he  came  to  my  office  with  a 
letter  he  had  just  received,  from  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He  wished 
an  exchange  for  a  first  grade  teacher. 

Cecelia  Beyler  decided  that  very  night 
to  leave  Astoria  and  her  position  as 
principal  of  Gray  School  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  She  then  moved  to 
Albuquerque  where  she  taught  first 
grade.  A  year  later  she  was  in  eastern 
Oregon.  She  does  not  explain  her 
reasons  for  leaving  Clatsop  County.  It 
may  have  been  a  desire  to  slow  the  pace 
at  which  she  had  been  working  here. 
She  moved  to  hot,  dry  locations,  so  the 
climate  may  have  been  a  factor. 
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The  story  of  the  Fernhill  Ladies  Progressive  Club 


The  Enterprising  Women  of  John  Day  and  Fernhill 

By  Lawrence  V.  Parker 


Early  days 

In  the  early  1900s,  the  pioneer  women 
of  rural  Clatsop  County  were  the 
unsung  heroines  of  their  communities. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  John 
Day-Femhill  area.  The  courageous 
women  of  this  community  kept  their 
families  afloat  through  much  toil  and 
effort.  Most  families  in  the  John  Day- 
Fernhill  area  grew  large  vegetable 
gardens  and  the  women  canned  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
plus  meat  to  last  the  winter.  The  women 
also  baked  their  own  bread  and  took 
part  in  the  smoking  of  hams  and  bacon 
for  their  families.  Many  families  had  no 
electrical  power.  Women  washed 
clothes  on  a  scrub  board,  and  when  they 
finally  bought  a  washing  machine,  it 
usually  was  the  old-fashioned  Maytag 
washer  which  required  putting  the 
clothes  through  a  rubber  wringer 


several  times  into  rinse  water  to  get  the 
soap  out.  Toiling  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  every  day,  these  women  were 
able  to  keep  their  families  on  a  steady 
course.  They  didn’t  just  volunteer  to 
work  hard;  it  was  expected  of  them. 
They  were  also  the  backbone  of  all 
community  efforts  that  created  social 
events  for  the  John  Day-Femhill 
Community. 

In  February  1922,  five  women 
including  my  mother,  Ida  Parker, 
organized  the  Ladies  Progressive  Club. 
The  1922  records  available  did  not  list 
the  charter  members;  however,  a  May 
4,  1972  newspaper  article  lists  two  of 
the  five  as  Elsie  Wolsiffer  and  my 
mother.  Their  club  began  as  a  social 
club  for  community  entertainment.  The 
1922  records  indicate  that  they  held 
card  parties,  a  basket  social  and  other 
activities.  In  early 
October,  1922  they  held 
a  club  play  at  Fernhill.  In 
the  following  two  weeks, 
the  club  rented  a  hall  at 
Brownsmead  and  then  at 
Svenson,  repeating  the 
club  play  at  each  loca¬ 
tion. 

In  the  following  years, 
the  club  membership 
grew  steadily,  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  entertainment  to 
the  community  as  well  as 
raising  funds  through 
their  various  activities 
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The  Fernhill  Community  Center 
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such  as  card  parties,  quilt  raffles, 
dances,  cooked  food  sales,  club  bazaars, 
cake  raffles,  apron  sales  and  pillow  case 
raffles.  My  mother  was  quite  active  in 
the  club  fund-raising  activities  in  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s.  My  folks  took 
us  (four  boys)  to  many  of  the  card 
parties  and  other  events.  I  have  vivid 
memories  of  some  raffles,  card  parties, 
bonfire  socials  at  the  Carpenter  house 
and  at  the  Parker  farm.  Their  fund 
raising  activities  were  great 
entertainment  for  the  kids  as  well  as  the 
adults. 


The  Ladies  Progressive  Club  started  out 
as  a  social  club,  but  their  fund  raising 
efforts  were  so  successful  that  they 
decided  to  raise  funds  to  build  a 
community  center.  Their  membership 
had  grown  to  fourteen  women  who 
were  all  committed  to  build  a  hall  for 
their  activities.  Their  members  in  1933 
were: 


Elsa  Simonsen 
Elsie  Wolsiffer 
Ida  Parker 
Dollie  Parker 
Frances  Graham 
Svea  Milde 
Olga  Lager 


Hilma  Fellman 
Violet  Knudsen 
Janet  Nelson 
Elin  Carlson 
Mary  Beckner 
Marie  Christensen 
Elsie  Andersen 


Mrs.  Elsa  Simonsen  was  the  principal 
of  Femhill  Grade  School  up  to  1930. 
Her  name  appeared  in  the  1925  records 
of  the  Ladies  Progressive  Club,  and  she 
was  probably  a  member  during  the 
early  1920s  too.  She  was  the  backbone 
of  the  club  and  a  role  model  for  all  the 
members.  On  May  22,  1933,  she  called 
a  meeting  to  order  at  the  Femhill  Grade 
School  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a 
nonprofit  corporation  to  acquire  land, 
and  to  build  and  operate  a  community 
center.  The  women  had  saved  the 
money  to  build  a  center  and  now  they 


wanted  their  vision  to  become  a  reality. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  attended 
the  meeting  realized  that  skilled  labor 
would  be  needed  to  build  the  hall.  So 
they  formed  a  non-profit  corporation 
called  the  John  Day  Community  Club, 
electing  seven  men  as  trustees  in  their 
newly  formed  corporation.  The  men 
elected  were  community  leaders  or  men 
with  ties  to  the  construction  trade.  Four 
of  these  men  were  voted  in  as  officers 
with  my  dad,  Peary  Parker,  as  president. 
My  dad  worked  for  a  major  construc¬ 
tion  contractor,  and  he  was  well-known 
by  members  of  the  trade  unions  and 
building  supply  houses.  He  and  the 
other  trustees  were  able  to  get  good 
discounts  on  building  materials. 

This  proved  to  be  a  winning  combi¬ 
nation.  The  club  acquired  a  site  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Femhill  Road  from 
Margaret  Lewis.  The  women  furnished 
the  funds  to  build  a  hall  and  they 
furnished  hot  delicious  food  to  feed  the 
volunteer  workers.  The  men  in  the 
community  volunteered  their  labor  and 
the  local  trade  unions  furnished 
volunteer  carpenters  and  other  skilled 
laborers.  Through  joint  efforts  of  the 
men  and  women  working  together,  the 
hall  was  built.  The  women’s  vision  of  a 
new  community  center  had  become  a 
reality.  Their  vision  kept  the  project 
alive  and  on  track.  When  the  hall 
opened,  the  women  operated  it  and  the 
revenue  collected  was  recorded  in  their 
books.  [Photocopies  of  the  books  are 
in  the  archives  at  CCHS’s  Heritage 
Museum.]  They  bought  a  piano  plus 
the  necessary  equipment  to  carry  on  the 
club  functions  in  the  hall. 

After  the  hall  was  built,  my  dad  did  not 
run  for  a  second  term  as  president  of  the 
John  Day  Community  Club.  He  was  a 
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Ida  Parker,  founding  member  of  the 
Ladies  Progressive  Club  of  Fernhill. 


construction  man  and  his  mission  was 
accomplished.  The  Ladies  Progressive 
Club  had  furnished  the  funds  to  build 
the  hall  and  they  were  the  ones  who 
would  manage  the  hall’s  social 
activities.  About  this  time,  my  mother 
had  little  free  time  to  spend  on  activities 
of  the  new  community.  She  had  four 
boys  all  very  involved  in  music  which 
took  much  of  her  time.  She  finally 
dropped  out  of  the  club’s  activities.  She 
had  rheumatism  which  worsened  and 
my  folks  eventually  sold  the  farm  to 
move  to  a  warmer  climate  in 
Escondido,  California. 

Activities  at  the  Community  Center 

The  new  hall  was  a  very  popular  center 
for  the  community’s  social  and  other 
events.  It  was  rented  out  over  the  years 
for  wedding  and  anniversary  parties, 
and  square  dances.  Elections  were  held 
at  the  hall  and  it  was  used  for  county 
road  meetings  and  community  water 


Courtesy  of  Gordon  Wolfgram 

Mrs.  Elsa  Si  monsen,  active  member  of 
the  Progressive  Club 


meetings. 

Card  parties  produced  the  major 
revenue  for  the  hall.  Tables  were  set  up 
to  play  pinochle,  500,  and  bridge.  The 
card  parties  were  open  to  the  public  and 
people  came  from  Astoria,  Seaside, 
Svenson  and  Knappa.  The  hall  was  also 
used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  boys’  basketball  team. 
Halloween  parties  for  the  youth  were 
held  each  October  at  the  hall.  The  4-H 
groups  met  in  individual  homes,  not  at 
the  hall,  but  they  were  the  recipients  of 
a  4-H  scholarship  donated  yearly  by  the 
women  of  the  Progressive  Club.  Every 
Christmas  the  club  would  donate  money 
to  needy  families  in  the  community.  All 
funds  collected  by  the  community 
center  were  donated  to  worthy  causes, 
after  operating  expenses  were  paid. 

Many  raffles  were  held  at  the  hall  to 
raise  funds.  They  raffled  off  quilts, 
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cakes,  pillow  cases,  silverware,  center- 
pieces,  smocks,  chair  sets,  and  turkeys, 
etc.  The  hall  also  had  many  cooked 
food  sales,  bazaars,  and  rummage  sales. 
In  its  early  years,  this  center  held  the 
community  together  and  attracted  both 
young  and  old  to  its  many  social  events. 
These  were  the  golden  years  for  the 
John  Day  Femhill  community. 

The  Ladies  Progressive  Club  was  later 
renamed  the  Femhill  Progressive  Club 
and  it  was  decided  that  on  July  12, 
1971,  the  John  Day  Community  Club 
would  become  a  part  of  the  Femhill 
Progressive  Club. 

Changes  in  the  community 

The  hall  remained  the  center  of  all 
community  activities  for  many  years 
and  was  used  by  all  age  groups.  When 
the  community  elected  to  close  the 
Femhill  Grade  School  and  merge  with 
the  Astoria  School  District,  the  young 
people  then  took  part  in  the  activities 
offered  at  the  Astoria  schools  and  their 
use  of  the  hall  diminished.  The  numbers 
of  the  active  members  of  the  Femhill 
Progressive  Club  declined  in  the 
following  years. 

The  hall  needed  many  repairs  and  had 
become  expensive  to  maintain.  Marvin 
Belcher  did  the  maintenance  work  on 
the  hall  as  long  as  he  could.  When  he 
was  unable  to  continue,  Ernie  Kairola 
volunteered  his  services.  When  the 
club's  membership  declined  further, 
and  the  building  needed  more  repairs, 
the  Femhill  Progressive  Club  decided  to 
give  up  further  use  of  the  hall.  On 
October  1,  1991,  their  non-profit 
corporation,  the  Femhill  Progressive 
Club,  was  dissolved. 

The  women  still  meet  monthly  in  their 
individual  homes  as  they  had  done 


before  the  hall  was  built.  They  still 
reminisce  about  the  golden  years  of  the 
John  Day-Femhill  Community:  the 
years  when  no  one  locked  his  doors, 
worried  about  guns  or  drugs,  or  feared 
for  the  safety  of  the  children. 

The  present  active,  long-time,  members 
of  the  club  are:  Loma  Kairola,  Alice 
Ranta,  Hazel  Savola,  Edna  Carlson, 
Ada  Lundman,  Sylvia  Mowrey,  Mabel 
Harrold,  Dorothy  Leslie,  Margaret 
Phillips,  Imogene  Abrahamson, 
Florence  Glynn  and  Betty  Belcher.  Mrs. 
Elsa  Simonsen  recently  passed  away  in 
a  rest  home  (December  1994).  I  do  not 
know  if  any  of  the  other  original 
members  are  still  living.  These 
courageous  women  of  the  John  Day- 
Fernhill  area  were  truly  the  unsung 
heroines  of  the  golden  years  of  this 
community. 


Courtesy  of  Lawrence  V  Parker 


Larry  Parker,  at  work  on  an 
article  for  Cumtux. 
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Queen  for  a  Day 


Can  you  identify  these  women?  About  1970,  they  were  chosen,  one  per 
week,  to  be  “Queen  for  a  Day”  in  an  advertising  campaign  sponsored  by 
Toyota  and  its  owners  David  Lum  and  Tom  Utti.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  gathered  at  the  armory,  next  to  what  is  now  the  Heritage  Museum, 
for  a  group  photograph.  For  some  participants,  this  was  an  occasion  they 
would  vividly  remember.  Others  had  no  recollection  of  the  event  and  were 
surprised  to  see  themselves  in  the  photograph. 
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The  only  ones  identified  (tentatively)  are  the  following: 

In  the  back  row,  from  left  to  right:  1st,  Alan  Ahola,  2nd,  Elsie  Fry,  4th,  Ellen 
Niemi,  6th  Bertha  Salo,  9th,  Mary  Steinbock,  11th,  Thelma  Logsden,  12th, 
Ellen  Shannon,  and  15th,  Elsa  Rautio. 

Middle  row,  left  to  right :  3rd,  Ruth  Hill,  4th,  Dixie  Black,  5th,  Cathy  Elder, 
6th,  Randi  Salo,  7th,  Sylvia  Mattson,  8th,  Elsa  Simonsen,  9th,  Helmi  Mellin, 
10th,  Sus  Fulton,  11th,  Catherine  Larson,  12th,  Pat  Alphonse,  13th,  Henna 
Lammi,  15th,  Tom  Utti,  and  16th,  David  Lum. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  2nd,  Phil  Sutton  (Sutton-on-the-Button),  6th,  Mary 
Rytsala,  7th,  Sheryl  Oja,  11th,  Trula  Kelly,  12th  Peggy  Mattson,  13th, 
Margaret  Brooke,  15th,  Catherine  Hallaux,  and  16th,  Mary  Hay. 


Astoria’s  first  full-time  police  matron 


MATTIE  LEE  HADDIX 

1897-  1954 

ASTORIA  POLICE  DEPT. 

1921  -  1947 


Thursday  morning,  February  12,  1920, 
was  a  normal  holiday  as  Astoria 
celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday.  The  day 
promised  to  be  sunny  and  mild.  There 
was  no  hint  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that 
would  forever  change  the  life  of  Mattie 
Lee  Wilson  Haddix. 

Her  husband,  Charles  H.  Haddix, 
Deputy  Collector  of  United  States 
Customs  had  the  day  off  and  was 
planning  to  work  on  their  house  at  the 
ranch  near  Femhill,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Astoria.  Mattie  Lee,  had  decided  to  stay 
at  home  on  their  houseboat  on 
Commercial  Street  in  Astoria.  With  four 
year  old  Charles  to  manage  and  another 
baby  due  in  five  months,  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  do  a  bit  of  house  cleaning. 
As  she  did  so,  she  thought  of  her 
life  and  how  happy  it  had  been  most 
of  the  time  so  far.  On  April  15  they 
would  both  celebrate  their  birthdays. 
She  would  be  41  and  Charles  46. 

Her  family  roots  went  back  to  colonial 
Virginia  and  later  to  Waco,  Texas.  She 
was  the  niece  of  two  Confederate 
colonels.  Her  grandfather  had  been  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  Texas  militia 
cavalry  company  during  the  Civil  War. 
Following  her  graduation  from  Baylor 
University  in  1900  in  Waco,  she 
married  Charles  Henry  Haddix.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  moved  to  San  Francisco 
and  then  to  Ogden,  Utah  where  Charles, 
as  a  railway  traffic  clerk,  worked  on 


recognition  of  the  Railway  Brotherhood 
Union.  This  resulted  in  his  being 
blackballed  in  all  railroad  work  in  the 
United  States.  He  came  to  work  in 
Astoria  for  the  O.W.R.&  N.  Co.  Later 
he  was  Traffic  Manager  for  S.  Elmore 
&  Co.  In  1906,  following  a  successful 
civil  service  exam,  he  was  assigned  the 
Astoria  office  of  the  U.  S.  Customs 
where  he  was  later  appointed  Deputy 
Collector  in  charge  of  the  office. 

Charles  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career.  A 
former  Commodore  of  the  Astoria 
Motorboat  Club  and  a  member  of 
Harbor  Lodge  #7  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
he  was  about  to  be  inducted  into  the 
local  Shrine.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
several  community  organizations.  His 
personal  and  business  future  was 
assured.  In  addition,  he  had  a  happy 
wife  and  growing  family. 

Mattie's  life  was  surrounded  by  her 
husband's  work,  her  family,  numerous 
friends  and  her  active  church  work. 

This  all  came  to  a  terrible  and  tragic  end 
that  fatal  Thursday. 

The  Friday  edition  of  the  Astoria 
Evening  Budget  carried  the  lead  story 
on  the  front  page.  "C.  H.  HADDIX 
LOSES  LIFE  IN  ACCIDENT  -  Astoria 
Official  of  Customs  Office  Fatally 
Injured  at  his  Femhill  Farm,  While 
Working  Under  His  House.”  The 
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Courtesy  of  the  Astoria  Public  Library 


Mattie  Haddix 


funeral  was  held  the  following  week 
and  Mattie  found  herself  a  widow  with 
no  husband  to  support  her  family. 

Following  the  ceremonies  she  put  her 
grief  aside  and  began  to  plan  her  future 
life  in  Astoria.  After  their  daughter, 
Mary  Lee,  arrived  in  July  she  sold  the 
houseboat  with  all  its  happy  memories 
and  moved  south  two  blocks  to 
Exchange  Street  next  to  the  City  Hall 
(now  the  Heritage  Center).  Her  mother, 
Mary  Leonard  Wilson,  came  from 
Texas  to  help  her.  A  sign  went  up  on 
the  front  porch:  “Furnished  Rooms." 
They  were  barely  able  to  get  by,  so 
Mattie  kept  an  eye  out  for  more  stable 
employment. 

Female  truant  officers 

Meanwhile,  at  the  ground  floor  of  the 
City  Hall  next  door  a  situation  in  the 
Police  Department  was  beginning  to 
develop.  For  short  periods  in  the  past,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  a  police 
woman  on  duty.  In  1918,  during  the 
war,  Mrs.  Blanche  Cole  had  worked  for 
three  months  as  a  truant  officer  with 
offices  in  the  Young  building  at  14th 
&  Commercial.  Her  work  was  primari¬ 
ly  with  juveniles  during  the  school 
vacation.  She  was  also  the  Lower 
Columbia  representative  for  the  Child 
Labor  Board  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  under  15.  In  November  of 
that  year,  the  Clerk  of  School  District 
No.  1  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  Pietch  as 
their  truant  officer.  Later,  after  Mrs. 
Cole  had  left  Astoria,  the  city's 
problems  developed  to  the  point  that 
she  was  asked  to  come  back  from  her 
home  in  Hubbard,  Oregon  to  help 
out  again. 

With  World  War  I  over,  the  city  of 
Astoria  and  its  Police  Department 
entered  a  difficult  transition  stage. 


Returning  discharged  men  from  the 
armed  forces  swelled  the  ranks  of 
unemployed.  At  the  same  time 
industries  that  had  depended  upon  the 
war  effort  were  closing  down.  All  of 
which  led  to  budget  crisis  in  the  local 
government.  Compounding  this  was  the 
new  Volstead  Act  that  outlawed  all 
forms  of  consumable  alcohol.  A  new 
age  of  crime  was  appearing: 
bootlegging,  with  its  bribery  and 
contempt  of  the  law.  Pressure  was 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  area  of  law 
enforcement  as  well  as  in  local  crime. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  need  for  a 
full  time  Police  Matron  with  the  same 
duties  as  a  regular  police  officer  was  an 
absolute  necessity.  At  the  same  time  the 
Kiwanis  Club  as  well  as  local 
businessmen  began  asking  for  more 
police  protection  from  a  growing 
juvenile  problem  and  an  increase  in 
shoplifting.  Matters  soon  came  to  a 
head  at  the  City  Council  meetings.  In 
1921,  Chief  of  Police  S.  L.  Carlson, 
responding  to  their  demands,  requested 
the  City  for  a  full  time  officer  as  an 
addition  to  his  10  man  staff. 

The  hours  would  be  demanding: 
Monday  thru  Friday  1:00  p.m.  to 
Midnight.  Duties  included  policing 
women  and  juveniles,  and  enforcing  the 
8:00  p.m.  curfew;  meet  the  10:00  p.m. 
train  each  evening  for  runaways  or 
women  that  needed  help  (Astoria's  first 
“Travelers  Aid”);  Saturdays  2:00  p.m. 
to  2:00  a.m.,  curfew,  and  check  the 
dances  at  the  Odd  Fellows,  Labor 
Temple,  Broadway  and  Suomi  Hall; 
assist  the  local  health  officer  on 
communicable  diseases’  notices  such  as 
smallpox,  mumps,  chickenpox,  etc.,  and 
to  escort  women  prisoners  to  the  state 
prison  and  elderly  women  to  the  state 
hospital. 
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On  the  advice  of  friends,  Mattie  applied 
for  the  job.  Following  the  approval  of 
Mayor  James  Bremner  and  the  City 
Council,  on  March  22,  1921  she  was 
sworn  in  as  the  first  official  full  time 
police  matron  for  the  City  of  Astoria. 

To  be  sure  they  were  doing  the  right 
thing,  the  Council  decided  upon  a  trial 
period  to  confirm  their  decision. 


in  their  colorful  native  costumes.  The 
local  merchants  were  not  worried  about 
the  men,  but  the  gypsy  women  with 
their  voluminous  and  colorful  dresses 
caused  a  bit  of  panic.  The  women  were 
arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  shoplifting. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  police  station, 
they  had  to  be  searched.  This  was  no 
job  for  a  policeman  and  Mattie  was 


C.C  H.S  Photo  #8183-731 

The  Astoria  Police  Department  about  1930.  Mattie  Haddix  was  the  only  woman  on  the 
police  force.  Chief  John  Acton  is  on  the  left.  Casper  Leding  is  on  Mattie's  right.  Third 
from  right  is  George  Anderson.  Harry  Skyles  is  on  the  right. 


Mattie's  first  day  on  the  job  was  April  1, 
April  Fools  Day,  a  time  when  some 
practical  jokes  could  get  out  of  hand. 
Evidently  the  news  had  gotten  around 
since  the  newspaper  reported  no  serious 
pranks  on  that  day. 

Her  first  real  test  came  the  same  day 
when  a  band  of  gypsies  came  to  town 


ready.  Each  lady  was  wearing  from  10 
to  15  skirts  with  numerous  small  hooks 
sewed  on  them.  Attached  to  the  hooks 
were  numerous  dime  store  trinkets. 
They  were  practically  walking  ten  cent 
stores.  It  was  quite  a  job.  The  women 
were  filthy  dirty  and  after  they  left,  the 
Chief  filled  a  basin  with  disinfectant  so 
she  could  wash  up. 
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The  local  merchants  could  not 
positively  identify  the  merchandise,  and 
the  amount  was  too  small  to  hold  them 
for  the  Portland  police  so  they  were 
released.  At  the  same  time,  the  word 
had  started  to  spread  about  the  Police 
Matron  in  Astoria  and  a  potential  crime 
wave  was  aborted.  Mattie's  job  was  now 
secure! 

The  curfew  law 

Her  next  move  was  to  enforce  an  old 
curfew  law  that  had  been  neglected  for 
a  long  time.  Juveniles  were  to  be  off  the 
streets  by  8:00  p.m.  or  they  might  find 
a  police  officer  calling  at  their  homes. 
There  were  three  school  locations  in 
Astoria  where  bells  could  be  rung 
announcing  the  curfew.  Every  evening 
at  precisely  8:00  p.m.  she  would  cross 
the  street  from  her  home  on  Exchange 
Street,  climb  the  stairs  in  the  old 
Shiveley  School,  and  ring  the  school 
bell.  She  was  often  accompanied  by  her 
son,  Charles,  who  was  immediately,  as 
a  law-abiding  juvenile,  hustled  off  to 
bed.  Bells  were  also  rung  at  the  old 
Adair  (now  John  Jacob  Astor)  School 
and  Taylor  School  (now  the  location  of 
the  Crestview  Care  Center).  The  Taylor 
School  bell  is  now  at  Fire  Station  No.  2. 
The  success  of  this  venture  was  noted, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Astoria  Police 
Department,  in  other  areas  of  the  state. 

The  curfew  law  wasn't  the  answer,  but 
it  did  give  Mattie  an  excuse  to  get  kids 
indoors  before  they  got  into  real 
trouble.  There  still  remained  the  tough 
ones  and  those  smart  enough  to  keep 
from  being  caught,  but  the  curfew  did 
give  her  a  wedge  that  she  could  use  to 
get  them. 

Shortly  after  the  curfew  law  was 
enforced,  it  was  challenged  by  one 
of  the  leading  tough  juveniles,  and  a 


gang  leader  as  well,  when  he  was 
picked  up  at  a  dance  hall  after  hours.  As 
she  was  taking  him  to  the  police  station, 
they  had  to  go  along  the  waterfront. 
Seeing  his  chance,  the  boy  broke  away 
and  dove  into  the  river.  Mattie  pulled 
her  gun  from  her  purse  and,  as  he  came 
up  for  air,  put  a  bullet  into  the  water  a 
few  yards  from  his  head.  He  ducked 
under  and  tried  to  climb  a  nearby  fish 
rack.  Another  shot  and  he  gave  up  and 
they  went  off  to  jail  together.  When 
questioned  about  the  incident  later, 
Mattie  responded  that  she  came  from 
Texas  and  grew  up  around  guns.  She 
neglected  to  say  that  she  was  also 
considered  one  of  the  best  shots  at  the 
police  pistol  range. 

Shanghaiing 

Mattie  always  believed  in  trying  to 
prevent  children  from  entering  a  life  of 
crime  and  to  encourage  them  to  respect 
authority.  In  the  case  of  the  preceding 
story,  after  booking  the  boy,  she  later 
turned  him  over  to  a  Boy  Scout 
executive  for  the  help  he  needed.  At 
first  it  appeared  that  she  was  successful 
until  the  Scoutmaster  called  one  day  to 
say  that  the  boy  and  a  billfold  con¬ 
taining  a  sum  of  money  were  missing.  It 
looked  like  he  was  on  the  way  to  a 
serious  life  of  crime.  A  decision  had  to 
be  made  on  what  to  do  with  him.  Mattie 
remembered  that  there  was  a  ship  at  the 
Port  Docks  that  had  a  tough  captain 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  her  husband 
when  he  was  a  Customs  Collector,  who 
knew  her  well.  Mattie  went  to  see  him. 
Between  the  two  they  cooked  up  a  plan 
to  set  the  boy  straight.  After  a  talk  on 
the  romance  of  the  sea,  and  the 
advantages  of  travel,  the  boy  signed  on 
for  a  voyage.  The  idea  was  successful. 
Not  only  did  Astoria  have  its  quietest 
year  in  juvenile  activity  but  when  he 
returned,  the  boy  voluntarily  signed  on 
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Courtesy  of  Charles  E  Haddix 

Police  and  public  health  officials  pose  in  the  weight  room  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Mattie  Haddix 
stands  at  left  behind  Ed  Hanson,  kneeling.  Public  Doctor  Nellie  Vernon,  stands  behind 
Bill  Peavey  who  holds  the  baby.  At  right  is  Luther  M.  “Doc"  Holder. 


again  for  another  trip.  Unfortunately  for 
Mattie,  she  had  the  reputation  of  taking 
care  of  her  juvenile  problems:  rather 
than  sending  them  to  prison,  she 
"shanghaied"  them. 

Boys  weren’t  the  only  problem,  Mattie 
once  recalled.  There  was  a  little  girl 
who  was  growing  up  in  a  bad 
environment  and  appeared  headed 
toward  a  life  of  crime.  With  some 
outside  help,  Mattie  was  able  to  get  her 
into  another  school  away  from  her 
earlier  life.  She  turned  out  to  be  an 
exceptionally  talented  music  teacher.  A 
police  matron’s  work  had  occasional 
rewards. 

Her  probationary  period  had  just  ended 
when  tragedy  struck  the  city  with  the 
disastrous  fire  of  December  8,  1922. 


The  fire  came  so  close  to  her  home  next 
to  the  City  Hall  that  all  the  paint  on  the 
north  side  was  blistered.  After  putting 
her  seven-year-old  son,  Charles,  to 
work  helping  in  the  library,  Mattie 
began  assisting  people  who  were  made 
homeless  in  the  thirty  block  fire.  The 
work  went  on  both  day  and  night  with 
Astoria  under  martial  law.  It  was  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  introduction  to 
the  job. 

Following  the  fire  and  the  financial 
problems  it  created,  Astoria  decided  to 
change  from  a  Mayoral  government  to 
a  City  Manager  form.  Mr.  O.  A.  Kratz 
was  hired  to  overhaul  the  present 
system.  After  some  discussion,  Chief 
Carlson  decided  to  retire.  In  1923 
William  Dethridge  was  appointed 
Chief.  He  stayed  for  only  six  months 
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until  J.  H.  "Harry"  Entler  was  selected 
as  the  new  head  of  the  police 
department. 

Although  her  work  as  a  Police  Matron 
was  practically  indispensable  at  times, 
during  the  depression  years,  her  job  was 
in  jeopardy.  At  one  particular  city 
council  meeting,  shortly  after  the  city 
went  to  the  City  Manager  system,  it  was 
proposed  that  her  job  be  abolished  to 
save  even  the  small  salary  she  was 
getting.  Mattie  had  the  strong  support  of 
the  local  business  community.  At  the 
meeting  a  local  merchant  and  large 
property  owner,  Alex  Karsun,  was 
present.  He  commented  that  if  the 
council  chose  to  cut  the  police  force,  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to  continue 
paying  his  taxes.  The  idea  was  dropped 
and  never  surfaced  again. 

Mattie's  work  continued  under  her  third 
Chief  with  some  interesting  sidelights. 
She  recalled  her  first  case  when  a 
foreign-bom  citizen  called  to  ask  for  a 
mop.  Neither  she  nor  the  Chief  could 
figure  that  one  out.  Rather  than  make  an 
issue  of  it,  he  authorized  the  purchase 
of  a  floor  mop  for  her  to  deliver.  It 
turned  out  that  the  doctor  had  diagnosed 
a  patient  as  having  the  Mumps.  In  those 
days  the  law  required  a  communicable 
disease  sign  be  attached  to  the  doorway 
of  the  patient's  house.  The  patient 
wanted  a  Mumps  card.  They  all  had  a 
good  laugh  over  that  one. 

Juvenile  work  had  its  ups  and  downs. 
While  Mattie  did  what  she  could  to 
keep  youngsters  on  the  right  track,  she 
wasn’t  always  successful.  Following  an 
arrest,  a  juvenile  had  to  appear  in 
County  Judge  Guy  Boyington's  court¬ 
room.  The  Judge  was  a  softer  touch 
than  Mattie  and  would,  in  most 
instances,  parole  the  juveniles  to  her. 


He  required  them  to  keep  detailed 
diaries  that  she  had  to  review  weekly. 
She  later  agreed  that  the  Judge  was 
right  but  it  drove  her  to  distraction  at 
the  time.  When  she  retired,  she  had  a 
huge  file  of  them:  a  cross  section  of  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  residents  of 
Astoria. 

A  police  matron's  life  was  no  bed  of 
roses.  Many  were  the  dark  and  rainy 
nights  during  the  winters  in  Astoria 
when  she  had  to  patrol  the  downtown 
streets.  Occasionally  she  would  stop  in 
at  the  Liberty  Grill  and  visit  with  Lucas 
and  Stella  Franetovich  or  duck  out  of 
the  rain  at  the  lobby  of  the  Elliott  Hotel 
to  chat  with  the  Elliotts  and  the  Shorts. 
On  Saturday  nights,  by  the  time  the 
dance  halls  had  closed  and  she  had 
made  her  final  report  after  2:00  a.m.  at 
the  station,  she  was  ready  for  bed. 

All  during  her  career,  Mattie  had  to 
contend  with  those  men  who  were 
unable  to  accept  a  female  counterpart. 
Unlike  her  fellow  officers,  she  wore  no 
uniform,  but  her  purse  always  contained 
handcuffs  and  a  pistol.  Her 
marksmanship  on  the  police  range  was 
legendary. 

After  a  few  years,  the  city  fathers 
decided  she  had  earned  an  annual  two- 
week  vacation.  In  1925  she  sent  her 
mother  and  children  for  a  visit  to  Texas 
to  meet  their  relatives  while  she  and  a 
friend  drove  her  Model  T  to  Canada. 
Most  of  her  vacation  time,  in  later 
years,  was  spent  in  class  in  Portland  for 
the  advanced  church  work  she  planned 
to  do  when  she  retired. 

Mattie’s  chiefs 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  turmoil 
within  the  police  department.  Following 
the  dismissal  of  lower  ranked  officers. 
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and  after  various  personal  charges  had 
been  made,  in  August  1924,  Chief 
Entler  and  Captain  Colby  resigned 
under  pressure.  The  Astoria  Evening 
Budget  of  August  18,  1924  announced 
that  City  Manager  O.  A.  Kratz  had 
selected  a  new  Chief,  Charles  A. 
Murphey,  at  the  princely  salary  of 
$300.00  a  month.  Officer  Luther  M. 
Holder  had  been  appointed  Captain.  At 
the  same  time  a  veteran  Portland  police 
officer  was  added  to  the  department. 

Chief  Murphey  came  with  glowing 
recommendations.  A  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  his 
reputation  for  honor  and  honesty  was 
outstanding.  Officer  Holder  was  another 
military  veteran.  Following  the 
unanimous  confirmation  of  the 
commission,  Astoria  was  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  professional 
organization  and  Mattie  was  now 
serving  under  her  fourth  Chief. 
Unfortunately  Chief  Murphey's 
excellent  career  was  terminated  by  his 
untimely  death  in  1929.  In  May  his 
successor,  John  K.  Acton,  already  a 
five-year  veteran  on  the  force  and 
former  Deputy  Sheriff,  began  his 
seventeen  years  as  Mattie's  sixth  Chief. 

There  were  times  of  interest  when  she 
worked  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  the  Weyerhauser 
kidnaping  at  Longview  and  times  of 
concern  when  the  threats  from  radical 
political  elements  required  a  continual 
guard  over  her  home  and  family. 

One  experience  that  she  used  to  chuckle 
over  was  the  time  she,  single-handedly, 
put  the  entire  Astoria  Police 
Department  out  of  action.  While 
making  her  rounds  one  sunny 
afternoon,  she  stopped  in  the  Owl  Drug 
store  on  Commercial  street  to  chat  with 


Pharmacist,  Pete  Paulsen.  On  the 
counter  near  the  prescription 
department  was  a  large  bowl  of  what 
looked  like  a  popular  chewing  gum. 
“What's  that,  Pete?”  she  asked. 
“Samples,  Mattie,  go  ahead  take  some,” 
he  said.  “Looks  like  Chiclets,”  she 
commented.  “They  sure  do,”  Pete 
replied.  “Go  ahead,  take  as  many  as  you 
want.”  “They  will  like  this  at  the 
station,”  Mattie  said  as  she  put  a  bag  in 
her  purse.  At  the  station  she  put  the 
gum  she  had  been  given  in  a  bowl  on 
the  counter  at  the  station  for  all  to 
enjoy.  The  next  afternoon,  when  she 
reported  for  duty,  the  Chief  called  her 
in  to  his  office.  “Mattie,  that  ‘chewing 
gum’  completely  disorganized  our 
entire  department.  Thank  God  there  was 
no  crime  wave  at  the  time.”  Mattie  was 
mystified.  “I  don't  understand.  When  I 
told  Pete  they  looked  like  Chiclets,  he 
agreed.”  “He  may  have  agreed  that  they 
looked  like  Chiclets.  When  I  asked  him 
what  they  were,  he  said  it  was  a  new 
product  called  Feen-A-Mint!”  the  Chief 
replied. 

Another  incident  that  always  brought  a 
smile  to  her  face  was  the  day  the 
department  received  a  call  from  a 
frantic  mother  who  reported  her  child 
missing  since  early  that  morning.  The 
duty  officer  at  the  station  took  all  the 
particulars  down:  age,  height,  etc.  By 
then  the  mother  was  in  tears.  When 
Mattie  reported  for  work  that  afternoon, 
she  checked  out  the  report.  The  story 
sounded  just  like  an  experience  she  had 
with  her  brother  years  ago.  She  picked 
up  the  phone  and  called  the  distraught 
mother.  “Do  you  have  a  space  under 
your  front  porch?”  “Yes.”  “Go  look 
there  and  call  me  back.”  In  a  few 
moments,  the  amazed  mother  called  to 
report  her  son  was  fast  asleep  under  the 
porch.  From  that  time  on,  the  police 


department  felt  there  was  nothing  she 
couldn't  handle. 

World  War  II  brought  another  housing 
crisis  to  Astoria.  The  town  was  loaded 
with  people  coming  for  a  last  visit  with 
their  loved  ones  in  the  service  who 
would  soon  be  going  overseas.  So  many 
people  slept  in  the  jail  cells,  for  lack  of 
any  other  available  space,  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  who  came  in  and  who  was 
brought  in.  When  she  heard  of  one  old 
grandmother  from  South  Carolina  who 
had  come  to  bid  goodbye  to  her 
grandson  and  had  to  sleep  in  the  jail, 
she  brought  her  home  to  sleep  on  her 
couch. 

May  23,  1946  the  Astorian  Budget's 
front  page  featured  the  news  that  Chief 
Acton  was  resigning  for  reasons  of  ill 
health.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to 
City  Manager  James  O.  Convill,  Acton 
cited  his  17  years  of  success  in  building 
a  clean  department  free  of  corruption 
and  graft.  At  the  same  time,  he  stated 
his  feeling  of  failure  in  attempting  to 
bring  the  department  up  to  the  personal 
standard  he  maintained.  Chief  Acton 
said  this  was  due  to  the  low  salaries 
paid  to  his  men.  His  standard  of  training 
produced  men  who  were  quickly 
snatched  up  by  other  cities  with  a  more 
favorable  financial  offer.  Astoria  had 
the  finest  training  ground  in  the  state  at 
the  expense  of  practically  a  fifty  percent 
turnover  in  men.  He  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  high  caliber  of  officers  he 
was  turning  over  to  his  successor.  City 
Manager  Convill  replied  in  part,  “I 
consider  Acton  as  an  outstanding 
officer  and  he  has  a  reputation 
throughout  Oregon  as  one  of  the  state's 
best  police  chiefs.” 

Changes  in  police  work 

July  16,  1946,  Caspar  Leding  became 


the  seventh  and  final  Chief  in  Mattie’s 
career.  More  important  than  that  to  her 
was  the  news  that  the  city  commission 
adopted  a  state-mandated  new  public 
employees  retirement  program.  Prior  to 
that,  despite  the  years  of  service,  any 
officer  leaving  the  department  would 
receive  absolutely  no  benefits  since 
police  officers  and  city  employees  were 
exempt  from  Social  Security.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  career,  Mattie  would 
have  a  bit  of  security. 

And  so  it  went:  a  career  that  spanned  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  post  Worid 
War  I  to  post  World  War  II;  from 
depression  to  prosperity;  from  the  total 
destruction  of  the  commercial  district 
by  fire  to  its  complete  recovery.  And, 
only  a  few  months  before  she  began 
work,  the  city  for  the  first  time,  began  a 
motor  patrol. 

The  old  Police  Station  where  she 
worked  from  1921  to  1939  was  located 
in  what  is  now  the  basement  of  the 
Heritage  Center.  It  was  then  moved  one 
block  to  the  west  on  Duane  Street. 

She  watched  the  operation  of  the  first 
call  system  for  contacting  outside 
officers  or  their  prowl  cars.  A  device  in 
the  station  activated  red  lights  at  West 
Bond  and  Taylor  (now  Marine  Drive), 
29th  and  Franklin  and  two  on  top  of  the 
John  Jacob  Astor  Hotel.  Officers  could 
answer  via  a  nearby  call  box.  The  first 
radio  equipment,  sponsored  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club  who  had  first  requested 
her  position  on  the  force,  was  yet  to 
come. 

Her  work  was  far  removed  from  the 
standards  and  training  that  are  expected 
of  women  in  today’s  police  work.  There 
were  no  classes  in  her  day.  Everything 
had  to  be  learned  by  hard,  practical 
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26  y*ors  o  police  motroev—  Mr*.  Mol- 
(I*  L  Hoddlx,  of  Astoria,  Oregon. 


26  yeorj  o  police  motrorv— Mrs.  Mol- 
lie  L  Hoddlx,  of  Asloria,  Oregon. 
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Owen  Dunning  ond  tKe  19 -piece 
Northwest  Neighbors  O^chestro.  Tenor 
.Wolton  McKinney  singing  'CThe  Wtyf- 
jen poof  Song". 


experience.  Pioneering  had  its  own 
rewards  and  would  often  set  the 
standards  for  future  generations.  Mattie 
would  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  observe 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
modern  police  women. 

One  thing  has  never  changed  and  that  is 
that  the  life  of  a  police  officer  is  both 
difficult  and  rewarding.  Every  day, 
one's  life  is  put  on  the  line  and  much  is 
expected  of  those  who  serve. 

On  July  16,  1947  after  twenty-six  years 
and  four  months  of  service,  Mattie 
Haddix  retired  from  the  Astoria  Police 
Department. 

When  she  retired,  her  son,  Charles, 
came  up  from  California  to  visit  her  at 
her  apartment  in  Astoria.  As  he  came 
in,  he  noticed  a  large  pile  of  notebooks 
that  she  had  taken  from  her  files. 
“These  are  the  diaries  of  all  those  young 
men  and  women  that  Judge  Boyington 
put  on  probation.”  She  said.  “What  are 


you  doing  with  them?”  he  asked. 

Filing  them  tor  the  future,"  his  mother 
replied.  “That's  no  file  cabinet  you  are 
putting  them  in. ..that's  the  apartment 
incinerator,”  he  cried.  “Oh!”  she  smiled, 
“I  thought  it  was  a  tile-box.  Well,  who 
knows,  maybe  it  will  do  them  a  little  bit 
of  good.” 

Shortly  after  her  retirement  on 
September  17,  1947,  Mattie  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  career,  complete 
with  professional  actors,  featured  on  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company’s 
radio  network  program,  “Northwest 
Neighbors."  With  her  police  work 
completed  Mattie  could  now  begin  a 
new  career  as  a  Christian  Science 
Practitioner,  the  church  work  denied  her 
during  her  career  in  police  work.  For 
the  next  seven  years,  she  practiced  her 
church  work.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
interested  in  public  affairs.  Late  one 
dark  and  rainy  evening,  on  returning 
from  work  as  a  poll-watcher  during 
President  Eisenhower's  election,  she 
was  accidently  struck  down  by  a  car  as 
she  crossed  the  street  to  her  apartment. 

She  passed  away  at  the  Columbia 
Hospital,  November  22,  1954  at  75 
years  of  age.  Her  funeral  was  held  a  few 
days  later,  attended  by  the  entire 
Astoria  Police  Force  and  other 
prominent  officials  and  friends.  At  her 
request,  it  was  a  Christian  Science  event 
complete  with  a  short  sermon.  When 
asked  about  plans  for  her  funeral,  she 
chuckled,  remembering  the  destruction 
of  those  juvenile  diaries.  “Lot's  of  those 
who  w  ill  come  never  go  to  church,  and, 
who  knows,  it  may  do  somebody  a  bit 
of  good.” 

She  is  buried  alongside  her  husband, 
Charles,  and  daughter,  Mary  Lee,  in  the 
Pioneer  Cemetery'  in  Svenson,  Oregon. 


Recreation  and  work  at  the  4th  Street  Fire  Station 


THE  ASTORIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
IN  THE  1930s 

By  Don  Gooddall 


A  familiar  sight  on  Astoria  streets  for 
many  years  was  that  of  Fire  Chief 
Foster,  cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips, 
tooling  around  town  in  his  red  Model  A 
Ford  roadster. 

To  me  as  a  teenager,  he  was  a 
formidable  figure  for  —  as  I  recall  —  he 
was  not  given  much  to  smiling.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  very  tolerant  toward 
the  bunch  of  youngsters  who  used  to 
hang  around  what  was  then  the 
headquarters  station  at  4th  and  Astor. 
Among  us,  including  myself,  were 
Alvin  Sjoblom,  Donald  Ostrom,  Larry 
Carlson,  and  Ami  Rautio  (later  to 
become  a  professional  fireman  and, 
eventually,  Chief). 

We  were  pretty  much  given  the  run  of 
the  place.  We  shared  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
craze  of  those  days  with  the  firemen  on 
duty,  learned  to  play  cribbage,  read 
their  copies  of  western  and  detective 
pulp  magazines,  and  played  ferocious 
games  of  handball  in  the  court  on  the 
station’s  second  floor.  Incidentally, 
Captain  Wayne  Osterby,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  Bernice,  also  had  living 
quarters  on  the  second  floor.  I've  often 
thought  that  the  thump  of  that  handball, 
ricocheting  off  the  court  walls,  must 
have  driven  the  Osterby’s  nuts. 

Another  diversion  was  horseshoes 
which  we  played  in  what  was  then  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
intersection  of  4th  and  Astor.  One  day, 


while  playing  with  Fireman  Chet  Hull, 
I  recall  that  just  as  he  swung  his 
horseshoe  back  to  make  a  pitch,  a 
puppy  ran  beneath  Chet’s  legs.  The 
horseshoe  caught  the  puppy  square  on 
the  head  and  killed  it. 

Someone  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
making  throwing  knives  fashioned  from 
old  files.  There  was  a  motor-driven 
grindstone  in  the  toolroom  with  which 
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Sam  Berg  pitching  horse  shoes  at  the  4th 
Street  Fire  Station 
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Front  row:  Clifford  Barlow ,  Chester  Hull ,  Albert  Graichen,  Donald  Shaffer ,  Wayne 
Osterby,  George  Backlund,  George  Eneste,  C.E.  Foster.  Back  row:  IS.  Britton ,  /?. 
Peterson,  Thomas  Foster,  Ami  Rautio,  Sam  Berg,  D.  M.  Lake,  and  Clyde  Christie. 


we  created  our  knives.  Once  made,  the 
trick  was  to  learn  how  to  throw  them  at 
a  wooden  plank  so  that  the  pointed  end 
would  hit  first,  imbedding  the  blade  in 
the  plank.  This  incident  is  only  worthy 
of  note  because  it  helps  explain  the 
kinds  of  things  teenagers  did  before 
television. 

The  life  of  a  fireman  in  those  days 
involved  learning  how  to  cope  with 
boredom.  It  was  customary,  at  least  in 
the  Astoria  department,  to  work  three 
24-hour  days  and  then  get  a  day  off. 

As  I  recall,  there  were  probably  fewer 
than  fifteen  men  in  the  entire 
department.  Dan  Lake  was  captain  ot 


the  Uniontown  station  while  A1 
Graichen  captained  Uppertown.  Osterby 
and  Dobie  Backlund  were  captains  at 
Headquarters. 

In  those  depression  years,  the  City  was, 
like  all  others,  strapped  for  money.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  teenagers 
eventually  got  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  hose  handling,  hydrant 
hookup  and  other  fireman  duties  when 
Chief  Foster  held  training  sessions  on 
the  street  in  front  of  headquarters. 

From  there,  it  was  just  a  step  to  jumping 
on  a  truck  and  riding  to  a  fire  when  an 
alarm  came  in.  Nobody  was  worrying 
much  in  those  days  about  potential  city 
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liability  from  having  teenagers  serve,  in 
effect,  as  volunteer  firemen. 

While  1  didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time, 
these  earlier  experiences  were  to  pay  off 
in  the  summer  of  1939  just  after  I  had 
finished  my  sophomore  year  at  Oregon 
State.  I  applied  for  and  got  a  job  as  a 
summer  relief  man  for  the  Astoria 
Department. 

It  was  customary,  when  departing  the 
firehouse  in  response  to  an  alarm,  to 
sound  the  siren  when  the  rig  pulled  out 
onto  Astor  street  in  order  to  alert  traffic 
that  we  were  coming.  There  was  just 
one  problem:  you  couldn't  blow  the 
siren  and  start  the  rig’s  engine 
simultaneously  because  the  battery 
wasn’t  big  enough  to  accommodate 
both. 

While  not  exactly  a  greenhorn,  neither 
was  I  the  calm  veteran  when  alarm 
bells  rang.  Inevitably  there  came  the 
day  when  an  alarm  came,  I  threw  on  my 
fire  coat,  ran  to  the  rig,  jumped  into  the 
seat  next  to  the  rig  driver,  and  hit  the 
siren  button  before  he  got  the  engine 
started.  We  almost  didn’t  get  to  that 
fire! 

There  are  two  kinds  of  firemen  —  those 
who  can  awaken  from  a  sound  sleep 
when  an  alarm  comes,  jump  out  of  bed, 
don  their  turnout  clothes,  slide  down  the 
brass  pole  and  be  on  the  rig  ready  to  go 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  --  and  be  sound 
awake. 

Then  there  are  fellows  like  my  friend, 
Larry  Carlson,  now  deceased.  He  was 
also  working  as  a  summer  relief  man  in 
1939.  We  were  asleep  when  a  call  came 
in  from  the  Port  Docks  area.  Like  me, 
Larry  got  up,  got  dressed  and  got  on  the 
rig.  Together  we  rode  the  rig’s  tailboard 


the  mile  or  more  from  headquarters  to 
the  Port  Docks.  Not  knowing  for  sure 
where  the  fire,  if  any,  was,  and  because 
it  was  foggy,  the  rig  driver  stopped  to 
reconnoiter.  Larry,  apparently  still 
asleep,  seized  the  end  of  the  hose, 
jumped  off  the  rig  and  tried  to  attach 
the  hose  coupling  to  a  railroad  sign 
switch  which  just  happened  to  be 
standing  near  the  rig.  We  never  let  him 
forget  that. 

The  highlight  of  my  brief  occupation  as 
a  paid  firefighter  came  on  September 
22,  1939.  That  was  the  night  the 
venerable  Louvre  at  the  comer  of  7th 
and  Astor  burned. 

I  was  on  duty  at  the  then  headquarters 
at  15th  and  Commercial.  When  the  call 
came  in,  I  was  directed  to  stay  at  the 
station  in  the  event  that  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  call  to  a  fire  at  another 
location.  After  a  while,  I  could  see  the 
night  sky  being  let  up  by  the  flames 
from  the  Louvre.  Of  course,  that  made 
me  itchy  to  get  in  on  a  big  blaze, 
something  that  hadn’t  happened  during 
my  period  with  the  department. 

About  that  time,  Chief  Foster  showed 
up,  along  with  one  of  his  sons,  Bill, 
who  was  also  working  at  the 
department.  Bill  was  driving  the  coupe 
that  served  as  the  Chief  s  official  car.  I 
said  to  Chief  Foster  that  I’d  like  to  go 
help.  He  grunted  his  assent  and  so  I 
hopped  on  the  narrow  running  board  of 
the  coupe  (they  had  running  boards  in 
those  days),  and  Bill  took  off. 

I’m  lucky,  in  a  way,  that  I  ever  got  to 
the  fire  scene.  When  Bill  took  the  right- 
hand  turns,  centrifugal  forces  almost 
pitched  me  into  the  street. 

Shortly  after  we  got  there,  Chief  Foster 
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realized  that  he  had  to  get  water  onto 
the  tire  from  above.  (There  was  no 
mechanized  ladder  on  the  old  Stutz 
pumper  that  was  the  department's  main 
piece  of  equipment  in  those  days.)  So 
he  ordered  that  the  63-year-old  relic  of 
a  hook-and-ladder,  kept  at  15th  and 
Commercial,  be  towed  to  the  scene.  It 
was  lucky  he  did  because  Rautio  and 
Backlund  got  trapped  on  the  roof  and  it 
was  the  relic’s  55-foot  extension  ladder 
that  saved  them. 

My  own  experience  with  the  hook-and- 
ladder  was  less  pleasant. 

I  was  ordered  to  help  haul  a  charged 
line  up  to  the  roof  using  the  old  ladder. 
Now,  a  charged  line  means  a  hose  that 
is  full  of  water.  One  50-foot  section  of 
charged  line  feels  like  it  weighs  a  ton. 
Going  straight  up  with  it  is  a  super¬ 
human  task. 

Weighing  in  the  back  of  my  mind  was 
the  question:  How  safe  are  the  wooden 


Rings  on  this  old  ladder?  I  didn’t  know 
at  the  time  exactly  how  old  it  was,  but  I 
knew  it  was  Old! 

Well,  you  do  what  you  have  to  do.  So 
there  I  was,  straining  away,  trying  to  lift 
that  hose  straight  up  the  ladder  when 
suddenly  1  was  engulfed  in  a  cloud  of 
dense  smoke.  Already  breathing  heavily 
from  the  exertion  (excitement?,  fear?), 
I  got  a  lungful  of  the  smoke,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  my  contribution  to 
putting  out  the  Louvre  fire. 

I  barely  made  it  down  the  ladder  and 
across  the  street  to  clean  air.  If  one  has 
never  been  subjected  to  smoke 
inhalation,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  wretched  feeling  it 
creates.  It  was  totally  incapacitating. 

But  this  one  unhappy  incident  can  in  no 
way  diminish  my  memories  of  the 
happy  hours  I  spent  in  the  department 
and  of  the  friendships  that  were  bom 
there. 


f 


Courtesy  of  Jeff  Smith 

Built  to  be  pulled  by  horses,  this  1879  55-foot  Hayes-type  ladder 
truck  saw  its  last  service  on  September  22,  1939,  when  it  was  towed 
to  the  Louvre  fire  at  7th  and  Astor.  It  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Uppertown 
Fire  Station  Museum 
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Twenty  one  tips  for  learning  the  age  of  a  house 


How  Old  is  My  House? 

By  Liisa  Penner 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  try  to 
establish  the  age  of  a  house  in  Astoria, 
perhaps  none  of  them  fool-proof. 

1.  Was  the  house  standing  in  1859  or 
1872?  Only  one  house  is  known  with 
certainty  to  have  been  standing  in  1859. 
By  studying  property  records,  etc.,  we 
may  be  able  to  identify  others.  One 
suggestion  would  be  to  look  at  the 
book,  Clatsop  County  Pioneer  Property 
in  the  Astoriana  section  of  the  Astoria 
Public  Library  (No.  A979.546)  which 
contains  the  assessment  rolls  for  these 
two  years.  Properties  are  listed  in  them 
by  townsite  (McClure’s,  Shively’s, 
Adair’s  etc.),  then  by  name  of  owner, 
and  block  and  lot  number.  Find  your  lot 
number  from  the  map  in  the  book.  You 
will  notice  that  some  blocks,  especially 
in  Shively’s  Astoria,  were  renumbered 
if  you  compare  different  maps  in  the 
book.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
property  is  based  in  part  on 
improvements  on  the  properly.  An 
empty  lot  in  1859  was  usually  worth  $1 
to  $2  and  in  1872,  $5  to  $10.  Higher 
values  indicate  the  possibility  that  the 
land  had  buildings  on  it.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  structures  may 
have  been  tom  down  and  replaced  by 
other  ones.  Properly  assessment  records 
are  located  at  the  Oregon  State  Archives 
in  Salem. 

2.  For  houses  that  may  have  been 
standing  in  1868,  look  at  Cleveland 
Rockwell’s  map  of  Astoria  in  the  map 


collection  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library. 
When  this  map  is  enlarged  many  times, 
the  outline  of  each  house  can  be  seen. 
Commercial  and  Franklin  Streets  can  be 
identified  for  orientation.  The  block 
with  the  square  on  it  is  the  present 
location  of  the  post  office. 

3.  Was  the  house  standing  in  1890? 
Check  the  drawing  of  Astoria  over  the 
drinking  fountain  at  the  library. 

4.  Want  to  know  if  the  house  was 
standing  in  1900?  Look  through  the 
Register  of  Electors  for  1900  in  the 
library.  This  book  gives  the  address  for 
each  voter  in  Clatsop  County.  Scan  the 
book  for  the  precinct  that  has  nearby 
addresses;  then  scan  the  list  to  look  for 
the  number  of  your  house.  If  the  house 
was  listed  you  may  be  safe  in  believing 
the  house  was  standing.  But,  if  the 
house  number  is  not  listed,  then 
probably  no  voter  lived  in  the  house  or 
the  house  was  not  yet  built.  Other 
Register  of  Electors  books  can  be  found 
in  the  Clerk’s  Office  at  the  courthouse. 
These  contain  entries  from  1900,  1902, 
1904,  and  so  on  until  about  1916. 

5.  And  look  at  the  1900  census  (or  if  the 
house  was  built  later,  the  1910  or  1920 
censuses).  The  census  taker  listed  the 
number  of  each  house  and  all  the 
residents  of  that  house.  The  census  for 
every  ten  years  (except  1890)  from 
1850  to  1920  are  at  the  library  on 
microfilm.  The  census  takers  listed 
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everyone  by  precinct.  On  their  walks 
through  the  neighborhood,  they  did  not 
go  all  the  way  down  one  street  and  up 
the  next,  but  walked  around  blocks.  The 
same  street  name  will  appear  and 
reappear  at  intervals  through  the  film.  It 
takes  a  little  persistence  to  find  the  right 
neighborhood  sometimes.  These 
microfilms  are  in  the  microfilm  cabinet 
at  the  library. 

6.  Check  the  Astoria  Household 
Directory  that  was  compiled  by 
volunteers  at  the  library.  This  is  in  the 
green  file  cabinet,  third  drawer  down, 
near  the  Astoriana  Collection.  Houses 
are  filed  by  the  name  of  the  street. 
There  is  a  page  for  each  house  giving  of 
the  names  of  the  residents.  City 
directories  were  used  as  the  source. 
Only  portions  of  Astoria  have  been 
completed. 

7.  To  see  if  a  house  was  built  before 
1936  look  at  the  reverse  index  in  the 
city  directories.  This  is  the  section  in 
the  back  of  the  books  with  a  listing  of 
the  buildings  along  each  street.  Even 
numbers  are  generally  on  one  side  of 
the  street  and  odd  on  the  other.  If  your 
house  number  does  not  appear  in  the 
1936  book,  check  later  issues.  The  year 
your  house  number  appears  may  be  the 
date  the  house  was  built.  Seaside 
addresses  were  also  listed  in  the  reverse 
index. 

8.  Sanborn  Insurance  maps  dating  about 
every  fifteen  years  from  1908  are 
located  inside  the  “lectern”  across  from 
the  photocopy  machine.  Older  maps,  to 
1884,  are  on  microfilm  in  the  cabinet 
near  the  Astoriana  Collection  at  the 
library;  the  older  maps  cover  a  smaller 
part  of  Astoria.  The  date  listed  on  the 
cover  of  the  books  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  all  the  buildings  shown  in 


each.  Some  building  outlines  were 
added  after  the  date  of  the  book.  Parts 
of  Warrenton  are  also  shown  in  these 
books. 

9.  Look  for  the  name  of  the  first  person 
you  can  find,  who  lived  in  your  house, 
in  the  newspaper  index  at  the  library. 
There  may  be  an  article  about  the 
building  of  the  house.  Look  up  articles 
on  the  names  of  the  neighbors. 

10.  Check  the  newspaper  for  lists  of 
special  assessments  for  sewer  or  road 
construction.  These  will  list  the 
properties  along  the  street,  the  names  of 
their  owners,  and  may  give  some  idea 
of  relative  values.  These  lists  go  back  to 
the  1870s. 

1 1.  Check  newspapers  for  lists  of  tax 
delinquencies  near  the  time  you  suspect 
the  house  may  have  been  built.  These 
are  listed  by  name  of  property  owner. 

12.  Check  deeds  at  the  courthouse. 
Look  in  the  deed  book  index  for  the 
name  of  the  first  person  you  know  of 
who  owned  the  property.  Find  his 
purchase  of  the  property  and  the  name 
of  the  person  he  bought  it  from  and 
continue  the  search  backwards  through 
time.  The  deeds  may  describe 
improvements  on  the  property. 

13.  Check  the  judgement  roll  indexes  at 
the  courthouse  for  the  name  of  the 
earliest  owner  of  the  property  that  you 
can  find.  There  may  have  been  a 
dispute  over  the  payment  for  building 
the  house. 

14.  Check  the  photographs  in  the 
archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum.  (Call 
ahead,  325-2203,  for  an  appointment.) 
Look  at  files  labeled  by  the  street 
address  and  also  at  the  aerial  views. 
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Many  of  these  photos  have  dates  on 
them. 

15.  Check  your  title  insurance  papers 
and  those  of  your  neighbors,  if  you  can. 

16.  Check  the  newspapers  for  stories 
about  fires  and  slides  in  the  area.  A  fire 
on  Astor  and  Bond  Streets  in  1 877 
listed  all  the  properties  in  the  bum  area 
and  gave  the  value  of  each  and  a 
description  of  many. 

17.  Find  out  who  built  the  neighbor’s 
houses.  Research  the  builders  in  the 
newspaper  index. 

18.  Ask  old-timers  in  the  area  if  they 
have  any  old  photographs  that  would 
help.  If  you  are  really  serious  about  this, 
you  might  research  families  that  had 
lived  in  neighboring  houses,  look  up 
members  of  the  family  on  the  Social 
Security  index  (one  is  at  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  Church  on  Niagara,  in  Astoria), 
then  order  the  obituaries  of  those  whose 
names  you  find  from  newspapers  in  the 
location  where  they  died,  and  look  for 
descendants  in  the  locations  named. 

19.  Check  the  records  of  the  Assessor’s 
Office  at  the  courthouse.  Ask  to  see  the 
folder  on  the  property  you  are 
researching. 

20.  Read  the  materials  published  on 
historic  districts  in  Astoria  such  as  the 
Astoria  Downtown  Area  Historic 
Resource  Survey  and  Inventory  Report 
that  Bonnie  Oathes  and  John 
Goodenberger  compiled.  Ask  for  these 
at  the  desk  at  the  Astoria  Public 
Library. 

21.  The  style  of  the  house  may  be  an 
indication  of  its  age.  The  type  of  nails 
used  may  provide  a  clue,  for  instance.  It 


should  be  remembered  that  some 
builders  had  long  careers,  and  used  the 
same  designs  for  many  years. 

House  numbers  changed  in  Astoria  in 
1955.  A  Sanborn  Insurance  Atlas  that 
shows  both  old  and  new  numbers  is  on 
the  lectern  across  from  the  photocopy 
machine  in  the  library.  Street  names 
changed  several  times.  A  key  to  one  of 
the  changes  is  taped  to  the  inside  of  the 
microfilm  reader  near  the  west  door  of 
the  library.  Also,  for  a  short  period  of 
time  Astor  Street  was  1st,  Bond  was 
2nd,  Commercial  was  3rd,  etc. 

You  may  find  that  the  house  numbers 
don’t  agree  from  one  source  to  the  next 
at  about  the  same  time  period.  In  that 
case,  it  may  be  useful  to  follow  the 
history  of  each  house  on  the  side  of  the 
block  where  your  house  is  located  to  try 
to  determine  where  an  error  may  have 
occurred.. 

Studying  Vera  Gault’s  A  Walking  Tour 
of  Astoria,  1985,  will  help  the  reader  to 
recognize  the  styles  and  ages  of 
Astoria’s  old  homes. 

Doing  research  at  the  library  is 
considerably  easier  than  in  the 
“dungeon”  at  the  courthouse.  Exhaust 
the  library’s  resources  before  tackling 
the  courthouse  or  the  state  archives. 

REMEMBER— houses  did  not  stay  put. 
They  were  often  dragged  across  the 
block  or  even  across  town.  (Some 
houses  began  “life”  as  houseboats.) 

There  are  a  number  of  historic  houses 
throughout  the  county  that  are  treasures 
waiting  to  be  found.  Documenting  these 
is  not  difficult  if  the  process  is  done 
methodically. 
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ASTORIA  HOUSEHOLD  DIRECTORY* 


1896-1951i  Address  1171  Franklin _  Post-1955  Address  _ 

IB90  If  not  shown  here  but  house  existed  then,  refer  to  1B90  4  1B93-9K  list  ii  library. 

51^  as  above. 


1096  SoTGA,  Abram 


1902 

JACKSON,  Martin 

PALDANIUS ,  Edward 
RIPPA,  John 

1901, 

FOX3KY,  John,  Sophia 

-  boarding  house,  res  same. 

RIELA,  John 

BJONSTROM,  Paul  F. 

LAINE,  Charles  M. 

SCHTO,  Luvlsa 

KOKKO,  Mat 

LASSILA,  Sakrl 

WESA,  Henry 

KROPSU,  Walna 

LINDBURG,  Henry 

1906 


1 908 —09  *  Sever  ERoTk ,  John 

BIRI,  August  FISKAR1 ,  Eduard 

BITLO,  Henry,  Oscar  GIMBO,  Hannah 

_ ESKOLA,  Isaac _ HERKILO,  Charles 

1910  ANED,  TUlle 

TORMANN,  TUlle 


HOTALO ,  Abram 

JACKSON,  Martin 
KINNULA,  Vino 
KOKKO,  Matt,  Sals 


1913  ESKELIN,  John 

HUTTUNEN,  Ilmar 
JANTTI,  John 

JONES.  Mrs.  Ellen 

JUNTUNEN,  Lizzie  LAINE,  Karl  M.  OCVIC,  Ole 

KANSAS ,  John  LIPPONEN,  August  POYSKY,  John,  Sophia 
KESTI ,  Kalle  MOILANEN,  Slmo  (boarding 
KOSKI .  Ade  NEWMAN.  Mary  PULKILA.  Elno "" 

1915  AHO ,  John 

ESKELIN,  John 

JAKKOLA,  Wm. 

( contd 

BIRE,  August 

HANKASENOJA,  Abbo 

-  JUUMA ,  Gust 

boCk  of 

CARLSON,  Annie  Mrs 

i.  HUTTUNEN,  Ilmar,  Lena 

KEMPPAINEN ,  Henry 

page ) 

DIERMA3,  Hilda 

JACKSON  ...Matt 

KOKKO,  kalle 

1917-18  AALTO,  Frank,  Oscar  FLINK,  Arnl 

JONTI,  John 

CLARK,  Henry 

HEIKKINEN,  Henry 

JUNTTILLA,  Raymond 

H  H 

ERICKSON,  Gust 

IMPIO,  Otto 

KEMPPAINEN,  Matt 

FILVOI.A,  John 

f  Fred 

1920-21  BROWN,  Clayton 

ESKILIn',  John 

KENNELLY,  Patrick 

CARLSON,  Carl 

HAIKKA,  Wm. 

KOLARI,  Gust 

H  rl 

CARLSON,  Jennie 

HARRISON,  Jack 

LUND,  Nells 

CART  .9,0  M  f  T\1  7?  1  a 

1925  ASPELIND;  Peter 

ESKELIN,  John 

KALEIVE,  Nels 

BAKKEN,  Ludvig 

HAURYNEN,  John 

KARVI JAINEN ,  Jonas, 

CARROLLS,  John 

ISAACSON,  Callepl 

KARVONEN,  Alex 

COLES.  E.H. 

JOHN,  An na 

- KERTUIA .  -John - 

- 

After  1925*  consult  colored  section  of  folk  directories.  Astoria  Public  library  has  a 

complete  collection  of  all  that  have  been  published.*  This  edition  was  compiled  in  1981  by 
CETA  employee  Clifford  Pearsall  under  the  direction  of  Bruce  Berney,  Library  Director. 


A  page  from  the  Astoria  Household  Directory 
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At  top  is  the  1892  Sanborn  Insurance  map  of  block  114  which  is  located  between  1 7th  and 
18th  streets  and  Franklin  and  Grand  in  Astoria.  Compare  it  with  the  map  from  1896 
below  and  the  maps  on  the  next  page,  at  top,  1908  and  at  bottom,  1956,  with  1969 
revisions.  These  maps  are  available  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library. 
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PL/mxen  ou  .Puss 
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/MP/tjj/nie 
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notes 


Women  of  the  West 

Seven  Clatsop  County  women  are  listed 
in  the  book,  Women  of  the  West ,  a  1928 
book  edited  by  Max  Binheim.  They  are: 

1.  Sophia  L.  Johansen  who  was  bom  in 
Astoria  in  1868,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
H.  &  Sophia  Binder.  Sophia  Johansen’s 
daughter  is  the  well-known  historian, 
Dorothy  O.  Johansen; 

2.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kinney,  who  served  as 
State  Representative  and  State  Senator 
from  Clatsop  County,  grandmother  of 
Gordon  Kinney,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Cumtux\ 

3.  Bess  Setters  of  Astoria;  wife  of  one 
the  mayors  of  Astoria; 

4.  Clara  Waffle,  a  local  physician  and 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Young  whose 
house  is  now  a  bed  and  breakfast  in 
Uppertown; 

5.  Cecelia  Mae  Beyler,  whose  bio¬ 
graphy  is  excerpted  in  this  issue  of 
Cumtux', 

6.  Euna  Pearl  Burke,  long-time  post¬ 
mistress  at  Astoria; 

7.  Edna  Ida  Gray,  wife  of  Edward  E. 
Gray,  another  mayor  of  Astoria. 

Emma  Holm  —  100  years  old 

In  the  February  1995  issue  of  American 
History’  magazine,  is  editor  Ed  Holm’s 
story  of  his  mother,  Emma  Holm,  who 
was  bom  in  Astoria  in  January  1895 
to  John  (Niemela)  Jackson  and  Sophie 
Junttila.  Emma  was  educated  as  a 
teacher  and  worked  in  Naselle, 
Washington  where  she  met  Wendell 
Holm.  They  were  married,  and  they 
raised  their  family  in  Naselle.  Emma 


Holm  died  March  7,  1995  a  little  over  a 
month  past  her  one  hundredth  birthday. 

The  same  issue  also  has  a  story  about 
Astoria  one  hundred  years  ago.  Ed 
Holm,  the  editor  of  American  History , 
chose  the  dramatic  photographs.  The 
purpose  of  the  article  was  to  show  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
here.  Most  of  these  changes  have  been 
for  the  better. 

Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Duncan 

We  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Duncan 
who  identified  many  of  the  school 
children  in  two  photographs  that 
appeared  in  the  Spring  1988  issue  of 
Cumtux.  Mrs.  Duncan  is  the  daughter  of 
Judge  James  A.  and  Clara  (Adams) 
Eakin  and  is  now  94  years  of  age. 

Future  stories 

Some  stories  being  planned  for  Cumtux 
include:  Jewish  families  of  Clatsop 
County;  the  Wests  of  Westport, 
Seaside’s  erudite  mayor  Galvani,  place 
names  in  Clatsop  County,  Company  L 
in  WWII,  a  trip  to  Cannon  Beach,”  an 
Astorian  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the 
county’s  worst  landslides,  Westport’s 
black  Civil  War  veteran,  the  Angora 
Club,  a  history  of  the  John  Day  area, 
and  reminiscences  of  Chuck  Paetow, 
Gordon  Kinney,  Roy  Schulbach  and 
Emma  Holm.  If  there  are  any  topics 
that  you  would  like  to  see  covered  or 
would  like  to  write  about,  drop  a  note  to 
Cumtux ,  C.C.H.S.,  1618  Exchange, 
Astoria,  OR  97103. 
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Detail  from  photo  of  Duane  Street  School  in  Upper  Astoria  about  1910 
Can  anyone  identify  these  children? 

Courtesy  of  the  Andy  Young  family 


